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Frosted Corn and Ensilage. 

The hard frost seriously injured the corn 
throughout this section. We have some 
eight or ten acres that are badly frosted. 
The leaves on the outside rows are all 
killed; inside about half way. They have 
turned white and dried up. The stalks are 
green and healthy, and I think the ears are 
filling a little this hot weather. 

The first and most important point, and 
which must be decided at once,is whether 
it will be safe to put this corn into ensilage. 
If so, should it be wet when packing into 
the silo to compensate for the loss of sap in 
the frozen leaves? I have put frosted corn 
into the silo without noticing any serious 
deterioration in ensilage, but have cut it the 
day after it was frozen, and before the 
leaves were dried out. At present, however, 
the leaves that were frosted are perfectly 
white and dry. 

The second question is this: Will this 
frosted corn, with the lower portion of the 
leaves yet green, continue to make profitable 
growth, and would you advise letting it 
stand as long as we have favorable weather ? 
Owing to the cold season it is very imma- 
ture, the ears having but little more than 
started.—E. B. Pike, New Hampshire. 

I returned last night from a visit to a 
farm of between four thonsand and five 
thousand acres in Rhode Island upon which 
large quantities of corn were injured ina 
similar manner. It was my opinion in this 
instance that it would be a better plan to 
allow the corn to grow as long as the 
weather is favorable, rather than to cut it at 
once. I should not think that it would be 
necessary to wet the silage, though this. sug- 
gestion is not based upon any practical ex- 
perience whatsoever. I am aware that oer 
tain parties have recommended that silage 
be wet to acertain extent, even when the 
corn is in a normal vondition, but I have 
never seen it tried, nor do I know of any 
one at the preseut moment who has prac- 
ticed it. believe that if this is practiced 
anywhere it is in the middle West.—H. J. 
Wheeler, Director Rhode Island Experi- 
ment Station. 

I should say there is no question as to 
the desirability of putting this corn into the 
silo, and the,quicker the better. Whether 
or not water should be supplied depends 
upon the amount of sap or juice in the 
stalks. If much of the corn is, as your cor- 
respondent says, a part of thé outside is, 
nearly all frozen except the stalk, I should 
think it would require water. In its frosted 
condition I doubt if the corn will mature 
enough to warrant leaving it standing for 
possibly another frost. We have had little 
experience with frosted corn at our farms, 
but the little we have had frosted has come 
out of the silo in much better shape than 
we expected.—George H. Ellis, Middlesex 
County, Mass. 

With corn as green as that, it would 
hardly seem as though the injury to the 
leaves would be sufficieut to require the 
addition of water when it is cut for the silo. 
The stalks contain so much larger percent- 
ages of water than do the outside leaves 
that even if these leaves were perfectly dry 
they probably would still be, with corn as 
green as this, sufficiently moist to make 
good keeping silage. 

While in late years the practice of loading 
the silo has not been found to be necessary 
in most cases, these leaves would make the 
silage somewhat more bulky than if they 
had not been frosted, and it might be advis- 
able to weight the silo after it is full. Of 
course this correspondent could tell better 
than we can at this distance whether the 
corn is going ahead or not, but if it is as 
badly frosted as linfer it to be from his 
description, I sbould doubt if there would 
be much gain in allowing it to stand.— 
Charles D. Woods, Director Maine Experi- 
ment Station. 

My judgment is that the corn, being quite 
immature and only about half the leaves 
frosted and dried out, the fodder can be 
safely put into the silo without water unless 
itbe a little at the top. The necessity of 
water in any case is affected by the depth 
and construction of the silo and the amount 
of pressure to which the fodder will be sub- 
jected. If the silohasa depth not less than 
about twenty-four or twenty-five feet, 1 feel 
certain that such fodder as is described will 
keep without water unless as above pointed 
out, a little at the top.—Prof. Wiliam P. 
Brooks, Amherst, Mass. 

I have had but little experience with 
frosted corn, but should say it could safely 
be put into ensilage by adding water enough 
to have it pack well. The growth would 
not be enough from now on to pay for tak- 
ing the risk of another freeze.—E. S. Bur- 
nap, Worcester County, Mass. 

Undoubtedly the corn is filling somewhat 
if not more than half the leaves are frosted, 
but we would advise cutting and putting 
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into the silo as soon as may be. If it 
cannot be put into the silo promptly we 
would advise catting and shocking and 
afterwards putting in the silo. In any case 
we would add some water as the corn went 
into the silo. No definite statement can be 
made as tothe amount. This will depend 
upon dryness of the corn. The attempt 
‘should be to make it about as moist as it 
would have been had you put it in under 
ideal conditions. 

A barrel may be set up beside the feed 
cutter and the water conveyed by means of a. 
piece of hose and a sprinkling-can nozzle to 
the corn as it goes through the cutter. The 
means of keeping the barrel full of water is, 
of course, dependent upon your facilities. 
This method has been tried and has been 
found to work satisfactorily.—Prof. Thomas 
F. Hunt, Cornell College of Agriculture. 





A Handsome Market Pear. 
The Wilder pear is one of the best all- 
around early varieties. It ripens by the 





The amount of water delivered being so 
comparatively small, there is trouble with 
it freezing in cold weather in the tank, ren- 
dering a heating process necessary. 

In some cases a windmill can be used to 
good advantage in pumping from a well to 
a reservoir. Sometimes these can be placed 
in the upper part of the barn, and the water 
conducted wherever wanted. 

The most complete device of this kind the 
writer ever saw was in Addison County, 
Vt., where there was a ledgy iill just back 
of the farm buildings. Into an underground 
reservoir, large enough to hold sufficient 
water for all purposes for a week, water 
was pumped by a windmill as wanted from 
a well bored in the rock. From this reser- 
voir the water was conducted to the several 
barns and house, the amount being regu- 
lated by a gauge. When not required for 
use, the windmill was put out of gear. 

This arrangement cost considerable 
money, but was found of great convenience 


and advantage. In the neighborhood of 





power cutter and carrier for small silos will 
cost less thn $200. A silo can be filled by 
two men, bat the most convenient arrange- 
ment is for one to cut, two men with teams 
for hauling, and one or two cotend the cut- 
ter and engine, also one to tramp the en- 
silage. 

Kevent experience is in favor of tramping 
the whole surface and around the sides dur- 
ing the whole process of filling, especially 
in shallow silos. The tramping expels the 
airat once before it has had time to cause too 
much heating. More ensilage can be got 
into a silo by tramping. The weight of the 
top layers does not have the same effect as 
tramping and will not take its place. 

For a few days after filling the whole sur- 
face should be tramped daily to settle it 
along the walls. Ensilage is now seldom 
covered unless some marsh hay, cha‘f or 
other cheap stuff is handy. Thorough 
tramping and a pailful of water tothe sur- 
face foot will save all but from three to four 
inches on top. 





rived from irrigated land devoted to truck 
farming was $330.43. 
Jottings by Dairymen. 

A good feed is cottonseed meal and bran, 
one part cotionsecd meal to two parts bran, 
about five quarts per day, with early cut 
hay and green crops in the fall.—C. M. 
Vaughan. 

I think there is more money in raising 
young beef, lambs and mutton than there is 
in dairying. Wealways have a ready mar- 
ket for all kinds of good meat when we do 
not for dairy products.—L. C. Roberts. 

I know of no better way to improve the 
dairy herd than to breed from the best stock 
and raise all the best heifer calves. The 
best dairy cows bronght from other places 
are nut apt to do as well as those bred from 
equally good stock at home.—R. S. Warren. 

The milk should be strained as fast as 
milked and run through a separator. Feed 
the skimmilk to calves and pigs. Stir the 
cream well and set it away to cool. In 

















FILLING THE SILOS ON HOMORIENT FARM. 
See descriptive article. 





ment of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society as worthy of its highest premium 
ought to sell well when put on the market, 
but if the man who takes the stand with the 
crop of which these were specimen bricks 
don’t have a hard time in disposing of it, 
then I miss my guess. And these are the 
kind of onions of which this mother society 
would encourage the raising! 
Oct. 5, ’03. ONION GROWER. 





Fall Work for the Fruit Grower. 


Plow in the fall all heavy loamy land that 
you intend to plant in the spring. This ex- 
poses it to the action of frost, and if done 
late, tends to destroy insects and their 
larve. Do not plow sand in the fall unless 
there is sod, stubble, etc., upon it, that is to 
decay. 

Topdress very light land with an inch or 
two of clay or heavy loam in November, and 
let the winter frosts and rains blend the two 
diverse soils to their mutual advantage. 
Harrowing in fertilizers on light ground is. 
better than plowing them in. 

In the fall topdress all the small fruits. 
with compust, bone dust or other fertilizers, 
that have staying powers, spread it along 
close to the rows and over the roots, and. 
work it into the soil lightly by cultivation. 
This gives everything a vigorous start in. 
the spring. 

If possible, take out before winter all 
perennial weeds, sorrel, white clover, etc., 
but do not greatly disturb the roots of straw- 
berries just on the approach of winter. 

In most localities and soils, raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries and blackberries do 
better if planted any time after they drop. 
their foliage in the fall. Such planting can 
be continued even into the winter, on mild 
days when frost is neither in the air nor 
soil. Frozen earth should never come in 
contact with roots. I plant strawberries all 
through the autumn, even in December, ana 
before the ground freezes hoe upon them 
one or two inches of soil, raking it off as 
soon as freezing weather is over in the 
spring. 

In handling plants at any time never let 
the little rootlets dry and shrivel. Keep 
them from sun, frostand wind. If the roots 
of plants received in boxes are frozen, let. 
them thaw out ina cellar undisturbed. If 
roots are black, shriveled or rusty from 
transportation, wash them in clean water, 











middle of August in the Northern States, 
is of very good color and appearance and 
larger than most early kinds. 

The fruit, a specimen of which as.grown 
at the Ontario experiment farm, is shown 
natural size in the illustration, is 2} to three 
inches in diameter, color greenish yellow 
with deep red cheek and numerous gray 
dots. The flesh is white, tender and fine 
grained and the flavor spicy and sweet. 

The tree is hardy and generally described 
asa good grower, but, in the writer’s ex- 
perience, it is not such a grower as 
some of the other standard kinds and 
does not come into bearing especially soon. 
It dues well grafted on quince stock. The 
Wilder yields fair to large crops under aver- 
age conditions. It is not a very good ship- 
per, but is most suitable for the early, 
nearby trade. 





—— 


Water on the Farm. 


Plenty of water at the house and barn and 
in the pastures ; this is one of the indispen- 
sable requisites of a good farm. With 
good management, fodder in plenty can be 
produced on most farms, but if there isa 
lack of water there is nothing else that will 
meet the demand. 

A farm well supplied with water, all else 
being equal, is worth very much more than 
the one where there is a scarcity. 

On many farms there isan abundance of 
water; springs abeund, or streams furnish 
a never-failing supply. 

Where living springs can be brought by 
force of gravity to the buildings or where 
wanted, nothing can be better, and the 
farmer having such should consider himself 
fortunate indeed. Water from good-sized 
springs will not be troubled much in winter 
with freezing, and this is an advantage. It 
will pay to pipe water froma good spring a 
considerable distance rather than to be 
without an adequate supply. : 

Springs situated so that the water will 
not run to the buildings can be made avail- 
able by the use of the hydraulic ram or a 
windmill as a propelling power. We have 
had a ram in operation for a good number 
of years. 

Several things are essential to success 
with this method. There must be a large 
spring, as only about one-seventh of the 
water running through the machine is 
forced to its destination, the rest being re- 
quired to operate the machine. There must 
also be a sufficient fall from the spring to 





the ram to form a head fur the power. 





ponds or lakes windmills can be used to 
great advantage in raising water to a con- 
siderable height, as is often done. 

During a dry time a good opportunity is 
afforded for prospecting for water, or mak- 
ing it available where it exists. Where 
living water is found at such a time as this 
little difficulty should afterward be experi- 
enced. — 

Frequently water is found where not ex- 
pected. Several years since a neighboring 
farmer found plenty of water running away 
in an underground stream over which he 
had passed nearly every day. With a little 
work and cost a plentiful supply was ob- 
tained, worth hundreds of dollars on this 


farm. 
The present seasonon another farm one 


of these “hidden springs” has _ been 
found, and on a hill, too, but there was 
land still higher beyond. 

It is worth while to study the condition of 
the land carefully in the effort to locate 
water. 

There are some that can do this quite 
readily as events have proved. 

A good supply of water allof the year is 
desirable, but particularly so in winter, 
when some of its sources are unavailable. 
And it should be where stock can get to it 
without too much travel and discomfort. 
The water should be in a reservoir of suffi- 
cient size, and if the water freezes it would 
be Letter to have some device tor warming 
it. This is not very expensive and it will 
pay. The drinking places should be pro- 
tected as far as possible from cold and 
storms. Not only at the barns should there 
be water convenient and plenty, but also at 
the house, where labor should be saved to 
the greatest possible extent. 

Vermont. E. R. Tow.e. 
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Harvesting Ensilage. 


A large gang of extra help is not needed, 
since moderately slow filling makes best 
silage. For an average silo, filling at an 
average of eight tons a day will answer, and 
it can easily be done by the usual farm 
force. Stopping the work fora day or two 
does no harm. The standard length of cut- 
ting ensilage is one-half inch, but many cut 
it longer, as less power is needed. 

Gasoline engines are becoming more and 
more popular as a source of power, espe- 
cially in traveling outfits. Large dairies 
often use sweep horse powers, with two to 
twelve horses. For small silos, the tread 
horse power iscommon. A two-horse tread 





Grain and dry todder must always go 
with ensilage in feeding. Too much silage 
will cause trouble of various kinds. A ra- 
tion of thirty to thirty-five pounds per day 
with uvther food is a common amount. 
Clover hay, gluten and hay feed well with 
ensilage. Allow one and six-tenths or two 
inches per day over the surface of silo. The 
removal of this amount each day is enough 
to keep silage from spoiling on top even in 
rather warm weather. For moving the en- 
silage about the barn or to the buildings 
a low-down box hand cart is convenient. It 
is quickly made from old buggy wheels an 
box boards. G. B. F. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 
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Irrigation in Pennsylvania. 


Irrigation began more than one hundred 
years ago, in Berks County, where small 
areas of bottom lands were artificially 
flooded as early as 1800. Until recent years 
the practice of irrigation was confined to 
narrow and comparatively level strips of 
land edging the streams, upon which water 
could be diverted easily and at slight ex- 
pense. The hilly nature of the country in 
which irrigation was first introduced pre- 
cluded the possibility of any considerable 
extension of irrigated areas. 

The acreage artificially watered in 1899 
was devoted principally to hay, more than 
ninety-three per cent. of the total area irri- 
gated being in this crop. According to the 
United States Census report, a large part of 
this acreage was reported from Monroe, 
Northampton, Lehigh, Bucks, Berks and 
Lancaster counties in the southeastern part 
of the State. In 1899 the acreage of hay ir- 
rigated was 758, and the value of the crop 
was $17,920, or $23.64 per acre. 

The value of irrigation in truck farming 
as un assurance against loss by drought has 
been demonstrated in several counties, and 
the reports from the irrigators show a very 
large income per acre. The methods of irri- 
gation on these farms vary greatly, and the 
cost is much higher than on farms where 
hay is the only crop irrigated. 

The water is generally pumped from 
driven wells by steam power or windmills. 
In the vicinity of large cities the farmers 
occasionally use city water. Notwithstand- 
ing the heavy, original cost of engines, 
pumps, pipes, etc., in nearly every inatance 
the value of the irrigated crop reported was 
equal or exceeded the first cost. In 1899 the 
average value per acre of the products de- 





about twelve hours, or when you separate 
again, turn it intoa larger vessel, stir well 
and churn when ripened.—K. G. Tilley. 

I raise my own feed. For grain I[ raise 
oats and peas, and wheat and oats. When 
ground, it makes a good feed for all kinds 
of stock.—S. W. Taber. 

It appears to us that five pounds of bran 
and one of cottonseed meal is a ration that 
pays when fed to a dairy cow.—D. F. 
Hodges. . 
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Improving Old Trees. 


Scattered trees are a nuisance, anyway, 
asually neglected and serving as a breeding 
bed for all insects and blights. Few young 
trees are so located; they are usually old, 
yet sometimes not too old to be of value. 

The best plan is to cut off the whole top 
except what strong young shoots there may 
be, and let the tree form a new top. It will 
give big crops or handsome and easily 
gathered apples for a few years. It should 
then be cut down. The process of remov- 
ing the top should extend over several sea- 
sons. Starta new orchard. Theprofits are 
made from young trees. G. B. FIskeE. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 
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That Award for Danvers Onions. 


Any experienced onion raiser whose eyes 
rested on the dozen ‘* Danvers onions’’ to 
which were awarded first premium at the re- 
cent annual fair ofthe Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society must have been considera- 
bly astonished, for this award had been made 
to twelve monstrosities and deformities. 
The bulbs were from three to four inches in 
diameter, so irregular in shape that the 
stems of some of them were not in the 
centre, and moreover, they had not ripened 
down, as was evident both from their soft- 
ness and the coarseness of their necks. One 
of them was flat enough to be classed asa 
Strasburgh rather than Danvers onion, pnd 
yet the plate was awarded first premium by 
a society that rather prides itself on its 
standard of excellence! I don’t believe I 
saw a poorer lot of onionson exhibition at 
any fair I have visited for the past half a 
dozen years. I didn’t notice the name of any 
of the exhibitors, nor do I know the names 
of the society’s committee on vegetables, 
but this I believe, that if that plate of 
pancakes had been exhibited in Quincy 
Market with the committee’s card of award 
it would have made rare sport among the 
marketmen. Onions that have the endorse- 
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Ensilage and High-Grade Butter. 


The silos are eighteen feet inside diame- 
ter, twenty-four feet past, double boarded 
both inside and outside with one-half inch 
stuff, with strong, tarred building paper 
between the buildings. They are built on 
stone and concrete foundations, basin shaped 
on the inside. 

We have up to date filled three in the 
usual manner with steam engines and eight- 
een-inch cutter and carrier. We propose 
to put in a gasoline plant in the place of 
steam to avoid the blowing sparks from the 
fire of the steam boiler, believing the gaso- 
line to be much less dangerous than the 
sparks from the fire of the boiler. 

For ensilage corn we have used with 
great success, The Early Mastodon, our 
fields averaging more than twelve feet in 
height, and about one ear of corn to each 
stock. It has been no unusual find in good 
corn years to get many ears fourteen and 
more inches long, with twenty rows of corn 
well matured. We cut our corn by hand, as 
all trials with corn harvesters have been 
failures. We have tried two, but neither 
were able to handle the corn, as the growth 
was so great. 

We made these trials on the basis ‘‘ that 
if the machine would handle the corn we 
would buy one.“ One cut almost two rows 
across the field, the other did somewhat bet 
ter, but both utterly'failed and gave up. The 
offer, “‘if any machine will successfully 
handle our corn in the best corn years, we 
will buy the machine,”’ still stands open. 
We have been forced back to cutting by 
hand, and, as we have about ten acres of 
ensilage corn, it proves to be quite a job. 
We employ fourteen men in this work as 
follows: Cutting in the field, three; in the 
silo, two; teamsters, three; at the cutter, 
three; to help load in the field, two; engin- 
eer, one; total, fourteen. 

We give six days to the complete work. 
We cut the ensilage one-half inch long; at 
this length there is practically no waste, as 
the cattle eat it all. 

Up to date we have used the carriers, 
which have done the work satisfactorily. 

We winter eighty head of meat cattle 
The farm makes a specialty of supplying 
table butter to leading hotels in cities and 
fashionable summer resorts. 

Mr. Eastman has been an architect in 
New York city for twenty-eight years. He 
believes that business principles applied to 
farming can make money, and is now try- 
ing to put such methods in practice. We 
do not go into the field to work, but we do 
manage and direct the entire plant our- 
selves. 

The cows are all full-blood Jerseys. Head 
of herd is Victor Pogis, soon to be regis- 
tered in the A.J.C.C. Annual tests are 
made of all cows by the State board of ag- 
riculture, and so kept entirely free from 
disease. All milking cows are carefully 
groomed each day, and all milk strained 
three times before it reaches the separator. 

No cream is allowed to stand over two 
days before churning and is ripened in the 
most careful and regular manner, thus in- 
suring butter of the same character through- 
out the yeir. Great care is exercised in 
selecting the food of the cows, preference 
being given to that which makes quality 
rather than quantity. This is the story of 
butter-making on Homorient Farm. 

EMILIE L. EASTMAN. 

Caledonia County, Vt. 





and in the case of strawberries, shorten. 
‘| them one-third and place at once in moist 
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Dairy Produce in Full Supply. 

The large shipments of brtter to leading 
markets of late are thought by some to indi- 
cate yet lower prices, and in this hope buy- 
ers have to some extent been holding back 
from large purchases. But dealers are as 
yet unwilling to cut prices, believing the 
supply will fall off again soon. The asking 
price is as quoted for best creamery, but 
few sales lately have been reported at over 
21 cents, and this quotation is well above 
the New York markets. Lower grades sell 
slowly. There is a fair demand for box 
and print goods. 

The situation is highly unfavorable for 
those who put pure butter into storage at 
the prices then prevailing. At that time the 
prospects indicated a droughty season and 
a light make, but conditions since have been 
the opposite, and the heavy receipts have 
pretty nearly spoiled chance of profit for the 
storage speculators for the present. This is 
the time of year when butter usually goes 
up instead of down. Stock in storage, with 
charges and incidentals, has mostly cost its 
holders about 244 cents. To sell it ata 
profit, fresh butter must advance a long way 
above the present level of prices. The but- 
ter storage men received a black eye last 
year, and it looks as if the experience might 
be repeated this year. 

At New York the market showed some 
tendency toward firmness the first part of 
this week, but the improvement was 
checked by heavy receipts, 13,644 packages 
arriving Wednesday. Demand being only 
moderate, some of this stock went into stor- 
age. The principal weakness is in the 
lower grades of creamery which are moving 
slowly at quotations. Tie large arrivals 
caused some anxiety as to the future course 
of the market, but a much further decline is 
hardly to be expected at this season. 

Cheese is in large and increasing supply, 
showing signs of weakness and prices de- 
clining slightly in some markets. Quota- 
tions in New York and Boston are un- 
changed, but Montreal and the West are 
lower. Country markets are generally a shade 
lower than last week, but appear to have 
little influence on the New York market, as 
holders are inclined to feel fairly steady in 
their views on desirable grades. Small 
sizes are fairly plenty, but a very satisfac- 
tory trade reported from store, though 
buyers are inclined to be critical regarding 
quality. Large sizes continue in moderate 
supply and are meeting a little attention 
from home trade dealers, but exporters are 

showing very little interest. Skims only 
moderately active but held about steady. 
Receipts at New York Wednesday 13,608 
boxes, with 1062 of these for export. 

Boston receipts for the month of Septem- 
ber were 101,276 tubs, 106,113 boxes, or 
5,585,108 pounds of butter, 31,069 boxes of 
cheese, besides 2375 boxes of cheese for ex- 
port, and 86,481 cases of eggs. For Septem- 
ber of last year the figures were 97,279 tubs, 
128,455 boxes, or 5,267,302 pounds butter 
24,515 boxes cheese, besides 6376 boxes of 
cheese for export, and 82,113 cases of eggs. 

Receipts at Boston for the week 22,354 
tubs, 26,118 boxes, or 1,239,335 pounds of but- 
ter, 8651 boxes cheese, besides nine hundred 
boxes of cheese for export, and 22,221 cases 
of eggs. For corresponding week last year 
receipts, 22,116 tubs, 30,034 boxes or 1,170,954 
pounds of butter, 7269 boxes o f cheese, be- 
sides 376 boxes of cheese for export, and 
19,654 cases of eggs. At New York receipts 
for the week were 47,800 packages of but- 
ter, 38,200 packages cheese and 44,600 vases 
of eggs. For same week last year, 38,262 
packages butter, 30,159 packages cheese 
and 49,246 cases of eggs. 





The Milk Situation. 


The present agreement between milk pro- 
ducers and contractors provides that pend- 
ing arbitration on the question of prices, the 
contractors shall pay 394 cents per can, with 
two cents carrying charge, or 374 cents flat 
price, on this summer’s basis and condi- 
tions. - 

If two cents carrying charge is insufficient 
to take care of the loss, then excess produc- 
tion is to be limited pro rata to bring it 
down to established carrying charge of two 
cents. Producers are not to be limited 
below last winter’s production. 

If a producer, after notification, continues 
to send his excess milk, then it will be paid 
for at butter price. 

The excess milk, if any, is not to be 
pooled. 

There is to be no extension of territory 
from which milk is to be shipped. 

This agreement, while in namea temporary 
arrangement, may become the permanent 
basis of the winter’s business, as there are 
manifest difficulties in the way of submit- 
ting‘ problem of this kind to arbitration. 
The arrangement, which we have given 
nearly in full, leaves something to be de- 
sired in point of clearness and distinctness, 
but as it is generally understood, it secures 
for the producers the continuance of last 
year’s prices with some improvement in con- 
ditions. This is perhaps all that could have 
been expected in the face of declining prices 
of grain, hay and dairy products. 

Of the forty thousand cans of milk 
brought into Boston daily, it is calculated 
that two-fifths come from New Hampshire, 
the same amount from Massachusetts towns 
and the remainderfrom Vermont, Connect- 
icut and Maine. The average price paid 
New Hampshire farmers last winter, carry- 
ing charges being deducted, was not far 
from 28} cents a can of 8 quarts. As 
a less price is paid for the summer prod- 
uct, it is figured that New Hampshire 
farmers get nearly $1,000,000 for the milk 
product that they send to Boston annually. 
This places this industry well up in impor- 
tance among the leaders. 

The retail price of milk in Boston is 7 and 
8 cents, or from 594 to 68 cents a can, for 
which the contractors pay, delivered at the 
station in this city, 374 cents. The produc- 
ers believe the retail price is high enough, 
but there has always been a feeling that 
there was a larger margin of profit to 
the contractors in paying 373 cents and sell- 
ing from 60 to 68 cents than they enjoy from 
what they receive. 

On the other hand, the difference between 
the price they receive per quart for milk 
shipped to Boston over what they could 
realize if the same was made into butter or 
cheese is very large—so much so that the 
contractors contend that other producers 
would readily furnish them at prices that 
have prevailed if given the opportunity of 
so doing. 

It is estimated that there are more than 
six thousand farmers sending milk to the 
Boston market, more than half of these are 
members of the union, and itis in their be- 
half that the officers act in agreeing with 
the contractors upun a price for the milk 
twice each year, for the ensuing six months 
on each occasion, from April 1 and Oct. 1. 

During last week the farmers of the 
suuthern part of New Hampshire, who 
supply the Boston milk market, have sud- 
denly come into conflict with the Massa- 
chusetts law in regard to the standard of 
their milk. The situation is an interesting 


one, and is causing consternation among 


some of the milk producers. The present 
condition is one of annual occurrence, but it 
seems that more farmers have been affected 
this year than for some time past. Very 
few farmers seem to understand the law, 
and have it brought to their attention for 
the first time by the refusal of the Boston 
contractors to buy their milk. 

Many inquiries have been made at the 
New Hampshire Experiment Station for an 
explanation of the trouble, and by way of 
reply a bulletin is soon to be published, 
dealing with the subject. The trouble 
arises at this time because on the first of the 
month the law of Massachusetts requires 
that the milk sold in that State shall contain‘ 
thirteen per cent. solids, whereas during the 
summer months only twelve per cent. is de- 
mandeéd. How to bring their milk up to 
the winter standard is the question now 
confronting the farmers. 

Milk iscomposed of about eighty-seven 
parts of water and thirteen parts of solid 
matter. This solid matter is the base of 
contention at present. It is composed of 
butter fat, sugar and a very slight amount 
of salts. The farmers sell their milk to 
local creameries on the basis of its butter- 
fat content, or to the city contractors if 
the percentage of solids meets the de- 
mands of the law. The latter method is 
generally considered the more profitable, 
and an earnest attempt has always been 
made by the farmers to keep the quality 
of their milk up to the standard. Failure 
to do this has led from time to time to in- 
vestigation, and the results seem to show 
that the breed of cattle, and not willful 
adulteration of milk, is the source of the 
trouble. Nearly all of the milk so far re- 
jected by the contractors, which has been 
examined at the State Experiment Station 
has come from herds largely composed of 


Holstein cows. The only solution of the 
difficulty seems to be in the introduction 


of other breeds into the herds until the 
quality is sufficiently improved to meet the 
requirements of the law. 


a 
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Late Strawberries. 


Fred Hardy, an Essex (Mass.) farmer, 
picked a crate of strawberries from his 
patch one day last week and brought the 
berries into the Boston market. This is 
the second crop Hardy has raised this year. 
Late berries bring about 50 cents a box. 
These were of the ordinary varieties, and 
the extra crop is owing to the peculiarity of 
the season. A new variety is being intro- 
duced at $1 a plant which, it is claimed, will 
regularly produce a fall crop in the fall. 








Current Happenings. 

John C. Haynes may be classed with 
those who do good by stealth and blush to 
find itfame. It appears that our esteemed 
Boston music publisher has been the most 
generous benefactor to the Franklin square 
House, but this fact was not disclosed 
until this week, when the Rev. Dr. 
George L. Perin, the founder of the 
institution, disclosed the secret at the ‘‘Wel- 
come Home” meeting, after the summer 
vacation. He said that at the beginning of 
the movement to furnish a home for the 
working girl at a modest sum per week, 
far lower than board and lodging 
could be obtained elsewhere, there were 
only one or two persons who thought the 
plan feasible. The property taken was the 
old Conservatory of Music, originally the 
St. James Hotel, and at the time its occu- 
paney was being considered only $1000 
were pledged toward the enterprise, and 
$10,000 were necessary to bind the sale of 
the house for $225,000. It was tfien that 
Mr. Haynes came forward and said: *‘ I'll 
lend you the $10,000.”7 When $50,000 were 
needed, in addition to what could be se- 
cured on first and second mortgages, Mr. 
Haynes again manifested his _ philan- 
thropic spirit, and said: ‘‘I will endorse 
your notes for $50.000.” As Dr. Perin 
intimated, there are few men who would 
do so much for a philanthropy in its strug- 
gling infancy. Mr. Haynes believes with 
Dr. Perin that faith and love in the father- 
hood of God is the foundation of bravery 
and happiness in life, and he has certainly 
shown the courage of his convictions in his 
deeds as well as in his words. He is of the 
firm opinion that the house will, in time, be 
self-supporting, and he has every confidence 
in Dr. Perin’s ability to conduct it success- 
fully, though the corporation still has to 
meet a debt of $200,000. At the meeting 
there were 350 young women who are to live 
in the hotel, besides numerous others who 
were interested in its prosperity. According 
to Dr. Perin, the house since its opening, 
fourteen months ago, has entertained guests 
from every State in the Union, besides many 
from abroad, and he feels that the experi- 
ment has been thus far fully justified. There 
are, no doubt, many people of large means 
who will be willing to assist in placing 
Franklin-square House ona solid financial 
basis when they realize its genuine worth. 
It is not a charity, but it is a philanthropy 
which furnishes worthy women with a 
home which they can enjoy without losing 
their self-respect, for all the guests pay 
something towards its support, though, of 
course, they could not obtain the same ac- 
commodations elsewhere at the same low 
rates. The cheerless, ill-furnished, unsani- 
tary lodgings which many “‘ roomers’’ have 
to put up with are unknown at Franklin- 
square House, where good board may be 
obtained at the same prices charged for poor 
food badly cooked in cheap eating-houses. 
To many the pleasant retreat will seem 
like paradise after the privations endured 
elsewhere. Every one who can should fol- 
low Mr. Haynes’ unselfish exampleand lend 
a helping hand in support of the hotel for 
women so advantageously and agreeably 
located at the South End. 


It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
anumber of gardens at Northampton and 
Florence, Mass., are under the patronage of 
Andrew Carnegie. His interest in them 
was awakened by George W. Cable, the 
well-known author, who founded the home- 
culture clubs at Northampton. Mr. Car- 
negie, when he learned that these societies 
were established, so that their members 
might learn to love the beautiful and the in- 
tellectual, manifested his desire to forward 
their work, and he offered fifteen prizes for 
the cultivation of flowers. The contestants 
must, in all cases, be amateur gardeners, 
members of the families residing on the 
land where they work, and the prizes range 
from $15 to $2.50, it being understood that 
the same prizes are not to be sought two 
years in succession. A great many un- 
sightly yards have disappeared through this 
competitive labor, and the growth of hand- 
some, well-kept gardens has been remarkable, 
A particularly artistic garden, we are told by 
New York Sun, has dwarf dahlias, petunias 
and sweet alyssum nestling near the house, 
affording a combination in which purple, 
pink and lavender predominate, with a 
generous sprinkling of white flowers. On 
the piazza runs a vine of deep green, with 
purple flowers, and over one post a fluffy 
mass of wild clematis. The well curb in 





the backyard is ornamented with a shrub 
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and a vine, and an outhouse is completely 
covered with nasturtium vines. A hedge 
of salvius conceals the kitchen garden from 
view, and the main part of the flower gar- 
den is blooming witii blue, pink and white 
asters. There were 235 contestants this 
year. In awarding the prizes the judges 
consider the gardens which were blooming 
in the spring as well as those that were not 
in all their glory until the autumn, and 
attention is given to the artistic scheme and 
the labor undergone as well as to the 
quantity and quality of the blossoms. The 
gardens are frequently inspected by Mr. 
Carnegie, and also by the secretary of the 
culture clubs, Miss Adeline Moffat. The 
interest excited by the competition seems to 
be universal among the people of the neigh- 
borhood, even those who do not take part 
in the contests manifesting great enthusiasm 
in promoting the good work by their en- 
couraging words. 


Speaking of Mr, Carnegie recalls the fact 
that a London paper said recently that he 
made all his donations to public libraries 
in steel trust bonds. This is an error, for 
Mr. Fred Lehman, president of the public 
library board of St. Louis, says that in a 
letter received from Mr. Carnegie it is 
specified that the $2,000,000 for the eree- 
tion of the St. Louis library shall be in cash 
to be drawn upon when necessary by the 
proper officials. It is not in bonds subject to 
market fluctuations. Mr. ‘'Carnegie’s other 
library gifts are said to be of the same char- 
acter, and therefore, there can be no depre- 
ciation in the building funds. So it seems 
that the generous donor has provi that 
the libraries shall receive the full value 
of his presents, no matter what may be the 
financial condition as far as steel is con- 
cerned. 


Dr. Egbert Guernsey, who died last week 
at his summer home at Fishkill Landing, 
N. Y., was well known as a philanthropist 
and as a writer on historical and medical 
subjects. He was a native of Litchfield 
County, Ct., and was a little over eighty 
years old at the time of his death. His 
education was mainly acquired at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter and at Yale University. 
He started the paper now known as the 
Brooklyn Times, and was for a time city 
physician of Williamsburg, long before that 
municipality was attached to Brooklyn or 
Greater New York. In 1870 he organized 
the Western Dispensary, now connected 
with Hahnemann Hospital, which he also 
helped to fuund, and he was also prominent 
in the organization of the Metropolitan Hos- 
pital on Blackwell’s Island. He was one of 
the founders of the Union League Club, and 
was a member of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion and numerous other societies, philan- 
thropic and otherwise. 

Thereare always men and women who do 
philanthropic acts in an unostentatious 
way, and one of this class appeared at the 
comptroller’s office in New York last week, 
and handed Deputy Comptroller Phillips 
$300. On being asked what this sum was 
for, the donor said that he wished to help 
the schoul teachers. He was further asked 
if he wished it to be added to the teachers’ 
retirement fund, and he cheerfully ex- 
pressed his willingness to have it disposed 
of as was suggested. He did not wish to 
take a receipt for the money left, but when 
his reception of this acknowledgment was 
insisted upon, he took it reluctantly, and 
left without giving his name. He was 
about fifty years of age, and looked likea 
man who had prospered in business. He 
intimated that he intended originally to 
leave the $300 to the teachers in his will, 
but finally concluded that he would not 
wait to bestow what he could not take 
away with him into the spirit land. 


The great open-air theatre presented to 
the University of California by William 
Randolph Hearst, dedicated recently, is 
made up of two distinct parts, the stage 
corresponding to the classic logeion, and 
the auditorium being a reproduction of the 
Greek theatron. The former is 122x28 feet, 
and is surrounded by a solid concrete wall 
forty-three feet high. The theatre proper 
is semi-circular in form, and 254 feet in 
diameter, and is divided into two concentric 
tiers of seats. The dedication was appro- 
priately followed by the presentation of 
Aristophanes’ “ Birds.’’ 


The Salvation Army has entered upon a 
new work. This is the invasion of what 
may be called the vendetta region of Ken- 
tucky, where the handing down of family 
feuds from one generation to another is an 
established custom. Nine members of the 
Army are laboring in Breathitt County in 
the State mentioned, where they are trying 
earnestly to bring the mountaineers to a 
realizing sense of the Cain-like crime which 
they follow without remorse. The Salva- 
tionists on this peculiar mission wear Khaki 
uniforms trimmed with black, and are 
mounted. They are all young. Each one 
is able to play on some kind of a musical in- 
strument, and all are good singers. Col. E. 
H. R. Holz of Cleveland is in command of 
the party, not one of whichis armed. Cap- 
tain Olthoff, who went in advance of the 





troop, said that he encountered many people 





who believed that it was fore-ordained 
what each and every man, woman and child 
must do and be in this world and the next, 
and it was his opiniun that this belief 
blinded some minds to the dark crimes of 
the feudists. The Christian soldiers are 
prepared to pay their own way, though they 
will not reject the proverbial Kentucky hos- 
pitality if offered. 


‘Literature. 


Mr. E. Nesbit has given us in this book a 
collection of eighteen stories in which he 
shows how much unhappiness there is in 
this world because of the literary sense 
acquired by constant readers of fiction. The 
very first story is typical of the others. 
“The Unfaithful Lover ”’ is its title, and it 
deals with a young woman who was going 
to a railroad station to meet her lover. She 
was of a romantic turn of mind, and she 
knew exactly how a tryst is conducted in 
the pages of the popular writers and the 
cheaper weekly journals of England. ‘She 
had,”’ so the author tells us, ‘“‘to the full 
limit allowed of her reading and her en- 
vironment, the literary sense.’’’ They met, 
but had little to say. He had been late and 
offered no excuse.. It was a cold night, and 
she suggested having tea. They went to 
@ near-by restaurant, and over the cups 
he confessed to her that he had 
met a girl at a dance on Tuesday, and 
after dancing with her, kissed her—be- 
cause she expected him to do so! He ended 
his confession by asking forgiveness. She 
inwardly heaved a sigh of relief, that he 
had committed no foul deed,iand was about 
to pass the matter over when she remem- 
bered that nice girls must not take those 
things too lightly. So, instead, she accused 
him of not loving her. Again he apologized 
for his ‘‘ misdeed,” but, unfortunately, he 
admitted that he ‘‘ couldn’t help it.”’” This 
was enough. The girl turned on him, and 
the tongue-lashing which she gave her lover 
was followed by a parting of the ways. ‘‘ I’m 
goiug home; goodby for ever,’”’ she ejacu- 
lated,although she really didn’t mean it. But 
he took it seriously, and said *‘ goodby,”’ too. 
He strode out of the restaurant first, not 
even stopping to pay for the tea—which 
was very careless on his part—resisting his 
natural impulse to go back and make up. 
And she,—she waited for him in vain, for 
he never came back to her. At last she 
paid for the tea herself and went home. 
He loved her with all his heart, and he also 
had what she had never suspected in him— 
the literary sense. Therefore he, never 
dreaming that the literary sense had in- 
spired her, too, perceived that to the jilted 
lover two courses only are possible—suicide 
or “the front.“ So he enlisted and went to 
South Africa, and died there in a wretched 
hut, which was not all romantic or as life is 
pictured in novels. ‘‘ Literary to the soul, 
she has taken no other lover, but mourns 
him faithfully to this hour,’’ says Mr. Nes- 
bit. ‘‘ Yet perhaps, after all, that is not 
because of the literary sense. It may be 
because she lovedhim. Ithink I have not 
mentioned before that she did love him.” 
There are innumerable ways of varying 
this theme—the literary sense—and Mr. 
Nesbit has taken advantage of them in his 
clever manner. It’s a book out of the or- 
dinary and well worth reading. |New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1.50. 1 

Clara Dillingham Pierson so won the 
hearts of her young readers with her stories 
in “Among the Forest People,” “ Night 
2eople,”’ etc., that this new book of ‘* Door- 
gard Stories ’’ will be opened with eager- 
ness by her countless admirers. The first 
thing which attracts the eye is the handsome 
appearance of the volume and the colored 
pictures. The latter are the work of F.C. 
Gordon, and it must be confessed that the 
text would not possess quite so much inter 
est if these illustrations were not scattered 
throughout the book. Mrs. Pierson’s 
stories do not take us out in the wild woods 
where we meet animals which are compara- 
tively rare in these days of advanced civili- 
zation. She rather studies her immediate 
neighbors, ‘*Silvertip,’’ the family kitten, 
the wasps who built inside the shutters of 
the house, the swifts who nested in the 
chimney, the wrens who fought for the bird 
house in the nearby tree, the industrious 
flickers, some very rude robbins, a system- 
atic yellow-billed cuckoo, the hard-working 
tumble-bugs, the chipmunk that fooled 
**Silvertip,’’ the persistent pheebe and the 
teasing catbird. The stories are toldina 
delightful manner. There are so many so- 
called animal and nature books today that 
it is a serious question whether or not the 
**nature study idea’? is not being over- 
done. But so long as little people have ears 
and eyes they will delight in such stories as 
Mrs. Pierson and a few other writers tell in 
so simple and entertaining a manner. A 
book such as this will inevitably direct the 
attention of the young to the tiny neighbors 
within a stone’s throw from home. [New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.20 
net. ] 

Annie Flint’s book is well named. It ex- 
presses exactly the theme of the story— 











| brief, 1¢ Is the story: ‘of a young woman of 


which is not often the case with novels. In 


edudatign, v to secure the accept- 
ance of her book manuscript, starts an office 
from which she dispenses ideas for stories, 
p'ots for novels and titles for books at so 
much per idea. It was a unique scheme, 
and one which met with favor in the ranks 
of theJesser literary lights of New York. 
But there came a time when an unfortunate 
error was made. The same idea was sold 
to two different persons—an Arizona editor 
and a favorite New York author. The 
Arizona scribbler worked up the idea first, 
and published the story under the title of 
‘“* A Sab-Conscious Courtship,”’ in the “Ari- 
zona Bot Fly,’ some time before Edward 
Kenneth Brighten, the much-sought-after 
cosmopolitan story writer, incorporated the 
idea in his great effort, ‘‘ The Students of 
Psychology.” A female yellow journalist 
discovered the similarity inthe two stories, 
and by means of the “deadly parallel’’ she 
exposed the apparent plagiarism in the col- 
umns of the New York Sunday Horizon. 
Of course it created a sensation, and placed 
the popular Mr. Brighton “in a hole.” 
Eleanor Day, the pruprietor of the ‘idea 
shop,” quickly realized that she alone was 
to blame for the unfortunate error which 
threatened to blast Mr. Brighton’s reputa- 
tion, and she endeavored to shoulder all the 
blame. But the New York author magnani- 
mously refused to let the bright young 
woman publicly expose herself in this 
manner,— or incidentally permit it to be 
known that he was forced to buy an idea 
for his remarkably successful story,—be- 
cause he loved her. The whole matter was 
finally adjusted to the satisfaction of all 
concerned in the most natural manner possi- 
ble, but it is a story worth reading to the 
end to see how everybody was made happy 
at last. In fact, ‘* A Girl of Ideas ’”’ is one 
of the brightest books of the season. The 
writer possesses an abundance of ideas her- 
self, and the story itself sparkles from be- 
ginning toend. The heroine, Eleanor Day, 
stands out clearly as one of the keenest of 
independent young women, who sooner or 
later succumbs to cupid. There is, per- 
haps, an exaggeration of the importance of 
certain events which are recorded if they 
be judged by real standards—e. g. the real 
literary set of New York hardly reads the 
yellowest of New York Sunday papers so 
promptly or unanimously as suggested—but 
these exaggerations hardly interfere with 
the enjoyment of the story. |New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. Price, $1.50. ] 

It is one of the commonly accepted theo- 
ries of book writing that the story should 
end happily for the hero and heroine, and 
he who dares to fail to cater to the popular 
taste is considered lacking in good sense. 
But once in a while there is a writer who 
braves public disapproval for the sake of 
art. Ia ‘* The Law of Life’? Anna McClure 
Sholl, in the beginning of her bouk, marries 
Barbara Dale, a college freshman, to a 
middle-aged professor of mathematics, who 
is a veritable recluse. This is not the first 
time that this theme has been used by 
writers, and it is inevitable that unhappi- 
ness shculd finally result when vivacious 
youth is linked with scholastic maturity. 
The question simply remains for the writer 
to decide and the reader to guess, whether 
or not this unnatural relationship shall be 
maintained to the end. The gray-haired 
husband may easily be taken off the scene by 
a stroke of apoplexy or the young wife may 
transgress the moral code. In this particu- 
lar instance Professor Penfield is a hale and 
vigorous mathematician, who is only prema- 
turely gray, despite the fact that differential 
calculus is more enticing to him than faculty 
pink teas; and Barbara is possessed of a 
New England conscience, which she is un- 
able to subdue when temptation assails her. 
So she endures heartaches, clings to a cru- 
cifix and finally endeavors to make herself 
useful tu the unsuspecting professor, despite 
the fact that her love has flown to New York 
with a younger and more cungenial man. 

lt is the college atmosphere which per- 
meates this book. The author is evidently 
a graduate of the university which she calls 
‘*Hallworth ” in her story, and it is quite 
apparent that this is a co-educational insti- 
tution. We obtain glimpses of receptions, 
class-rooms, fraternities, dinner parties 
and other interesting phases of undergradu- 
ate and faculty life. Richard Waring,the man 
who comes between Barbara and her hus- 
band, is a popular professor, who rebels at 
the idea of the university accepting ill- 
gotten wealth, and finally is asked to resign. 
Barbara goes to Hallworth as the ward of 
Professor Penfield, and exchanges her stud- 
ies for household duties as the wife of this 
supposedly confirmed bachelor before she 
has the opportunity of becoming a sopho- 
more. A child is born to them, but unfor- 
tunately dies. Later she plunges into the 
social life of the university, attending the 
various evening functions without her hus- 
band, who is busy with his problems at 
home. It was only natural that she should 
be loved, and. considering her home life 
quite reasonable for her tu return the gen- 
uine affection bestowed upon her—the first 
she had ever experienced. But she is 
strong, and to the last resists the thought 
of a separation. Miss Sholl has drawn 
some exceedingly convincing characters in 
*“The Law of Life,” and she raises a high 
standard fur a democratic university to 
maintain. The story is one of real worth, 
without being in the least didactic. | New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. ] 





third greatly resembles X-rays. It is estimated 
that the total exhaustion of a gramme of radii, 
would yield from twenty thousand to one million 
times the energy of hydrogen and oxygen, w)i), 
combining to form water. Some internal enery, 
of the atoms must be called out and the atom: 
disintegration seams to yield helium. 

—tThe oldest wood-carving known isa syca- 
more statuette, representing an overseer of pyri. 
mid builders, which dates from 3900 B. C., and ix 
in a Cairo museum. 

——The idea that rheumatism is contagious jx 
gaining ground in Germany, and at Leipsic pa- 
tients are actually isolated to prevent the spreai 
of the disease. The evidence in support of thi 
view is claimed to be accumulating. Children 
become sufferers from articular rheumatism ; 
few days after their parents are attacked, anc 
M. Talamon has recorded the case of a child w},,, 
had articular rheumatism for eight days, an: 
whose younger sister, sleeping in the same room 
was attacked a few days later with a rheumati: 
affection that proved fatal. Rheumatism ofte), 
seems to pass from one to the other of two inar- 
ried people, many cases of this kind—as when 
perfectly healthy man 1s taken a few days afte: 
one of his wife's rheumatic attacks—strengthen- 
ing the theory of contagion. 


—- In the vast space between Mars an: 
Jupiter a little planet was discovered on the firs: 
day of the nineteenth century, and since then the 
former gap in the plan of the solar system has 
been filled by the finding of a ring of nearly five 
hundred tiny worlds. Itis calculated that these 
asteroids together would form a globe 820 miles 
in diameter, or a little more than a thousandth 
of the size of the earth. Vesta, the Jargest of the 
group, is 518 miles in diameter, and Eros, with « 
diameter of scarcely twenty miles, has been 
watched of late with exceptional interest because 
at times it approaches the earth closer than any 
other heavenly body except the moon. . 

—In the electric furnace of H. Goldschmidt, a 
ton of steel is made from the ore by 4000 horse- 
power hours of energy, and from scrap iron by 
1300 horse-power hours. 

—Anusemic persons and convalescents seek- 
ing strength find great benefit in the grape cure, 
which is an autumn attraction at Wiesbaden. 
The effects are explained by the sugar, which 
forms twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the grapes. 

——The hot springs that contain living bacteria 
are much below boiling point in temperature, 
but Mr. J. Adams of Dublin reports having ob 
served eggs of a certain mite (Tyroglyphus his- 
tiostoma) that survived boiling for five minutes. 

——Traction tests with electric automobiles in 
London have shown a surprising increase of the 
starting pull on oiled pavements. A pull of 
thirty-nine pounds per ton was needed to start 
on dry asphalts, 494 pounds on wood pavement 
and 104 pounds on dry macadam. On greasy 
asphalt a pull of nearly seventy-nine pounas 
per ton was necessary. 


Gems of Thought. 


----It is how we live more than where we live. 
—Fidellia Fiske. 

----These are my resources—eternal life, the 
help of man when he is at his best, and the 
powers of nature on my side.—Edward Everett 
Hale. 

.--- Watch, lest God’s perpetually fresh revela- 
tions find your eyes closed and your soul shut; 
lest a spirit that might have opened to youa 
store of new and rich life have roused in you 
possibilities of growth that may henceforward 
never wake again, should pass by you unnoticed. 
—J. Edwin Odgers. 

---* Having a hard time is not in itself proof 
of well-doing, but well-doing is always accompa- 
nied by what seems at the Ume tu be a severe 
strain on one’s powers.” 

----Guard within yourself that treasure, kind- 
ness. Know how to give without hesitation, how 
to lose without regret, how to acquire without 
meanness. Know how to replace in your heart, 
by the happiness of those you love, the happiness 
that may be wanting in yourself.—-F. W. Faber. 

.--“* Dragged crosses are very heavy, but 
carried crosses are very light.” 

.---Great souls have wills, feeble ones have 
only wishes.—Chinese Proverb. 

---- The real want is of God’s men to be multi- 
plied—the fighting saints of. the world.—R. J. 
Campbell. 

.---Be constant, O happy soul, be constant, 
and of good courage; for, however intolerable 
thou art to thyself, yet thou wilt be protected, 
enriched and beloved by that greatest Good, as 
if He had nothing else to do than to lead thee to 
perfection by the highest steps of love; and if 
Lhou dest not turn away, but preseverest con- 
stantly, know that thou offerest to God the most 
acce; table sacrifice.—Miguel de Molinos. 

----In the perfect prayer there is never one 
question as to whether we can persuade God to 
give us anything: God gives himself to us, and 
the soul receives, with trembling joy, the un- 
speakable gift. When we can say that, there 
ean be no argument about meaner gifts. We 
come out of our wayward selves that we may find 
our true selves in the changeless God.—Frank 
Walters. 

---- Though his eyes be sealed against sun and 
moon, he is not blind who sees Christ. 














Brilliants. 


In many ways doth the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal; 
But in far more th’ estranged heart lets know 
The absence of the love, which yet it fain would 
show. —Coleridge. 
AS we meet a'd touch each day 
The many travelers on our way, 
Let each such brief contact be 
A glorious, helpful ministry; 
The contact of the soil and seed, 
Each giving to the other’s need; 
Each helping on the other’s best, 
And blessing each, as well as blest. 
—J.R. Miller. 


But only he whose judgment never strays 
Beyond the threshold of the right, learns this— 
Not always is it good to have one’s wish; 

What seemeth sweet full oft to bitter turns; 
Fulfilled desire hath made mine eyes tu weep. 
Therefore, O reader of these lines, if thou 
Wouldst virtuous be and held by others dear 
Will ever for the power to do aright. 
—Leonardo da Vinci. 


Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
8 body sang a beautiful song; 








Popular Science. 


— The eucalyptus, claimed to be the world’s 
most useful tree and the source of our future 
timber and fuel, embraces about 150 species. 
These are adapted to a great variety of soils 
and climates, some species thriving in swamps, 
while others grow in arid deserts, and some reach 
a great size at six times the rate of growth of 
the oak, yielding abundant fuelin six or eight 
years. In Australia, where the trees have been 
most cultivated, the hard-wood timber is not only 
used for many purposes, but is exported to many 
distant countries. Dr.A. J. McClatchie, who is 
encouraging the planting of these trees in the 
United States, finds that they exert a beneficial 
influence upon the atmosphere by absorbing the 
water from stagnant pools, changing oxygen to 
ozone by their exhalations, and destroying 
germs by the leaves scattered upon marshy 
ground. 

——The thoughts of all scientific men continue 
to turn to the marvel of radium, which, as Prof- 
C. B. Boys declares, is not a mere mystery buta 
miracle. Radio-activity, first observed in ura- 
nium, is the extraordinary characteristic of 
radium, and it seems to be quite independent of 
chemical combination or chemical change. The 
activity is even increased by the intense cold of 
hydrogen in liquid form. Particles of incon- 
ceivable minuteness and highly electrified are 
projected with tremendous velocity, and iu the 
spinthariscope of Crookes the bcmbardment of 
a fluorescent screen by a microscopic speck of 
radium gives flashes producing the effect of 
moonlight on rippling water. The emanations 
prove to be of three kinds, all of which affect 
photographic pilates and render air conductive of 
electricity. The first kind, apparently compris- 
ing particles of a size comparable with hydrogen 
atoms, is readily absorbed or stopped by ob- 
stacles; the second, a thousand times smaller, 








penetrates such objects as foot of aluminum or 


Somebody smiled the whole day long. 
Somebody thought “ ’T is sweet to live ”’; 
Somebody said, “ 1’m glad to give ”’; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right; 
Was that somebody you? 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From'the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


—Anon. 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 











Last Excarsien to Hoesac Mountain and 
Nerth Adams. $23.00 Octeber 17th. 

The Hoosac Mountains in western Massachu- 
setts present a beautiful sight during the month 
of October, and the city of North Adams, which 
lies right at the foot of Greylock, the highest 
peak, is an ideal spot to go fora day. You can 
tramp through the mountains, take any of the 
numerous carriage drives through the mountains, 
or to the neighboring towns, or enjoy the short 
trolley trip around the Taconic Range. 

On Saturday, October 17th, the Boston & Maine 
Railroad will run last excursion of the season to 
North Adams, 

Round-trip tickets at the low rate of $2.00 will 
be on sale at Boston City Ticket Office, 322 Wash- 
ington Street, and at Union Station. Tickets will 
also be on sale at Waltham, Ayer and Fitchburge 
Special train will leave Boston at 8.30 A. M., 
stopping at Waltham at 8.49 A. M., Ayer 9.50, 
Fitchburg 9.55 A. M. Returning, special train 
leaving North Adams at 4.30 P. M., or on regu 








wood, or five-eighths of an inch of lead, and the 


lar trains Oct. 18th or 19th. 
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Pouitry. 


Mites or Spider Lice. 


Success with kerosene emulsion and the 
spray pumpin killing the lice which lurk 
about the henhouses is reported by Dr. J. 
J. Repp, veterinarian of the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station. 

The mites are of peculiar and stealthly 
habits of life, rather unlike that which one 
naturally expects from a parasite. Indeed 
they are only semi-parasitic, and as a rule 
remain on the towl only long enough to 
secure a meal. They are very active in their 
movements and seem to be ever on the look- 
out for avictim. On account of their vigor- 
ous and vicious habits they may be styled 
the wolves of the insect parasites of fowls. 
The mites hide in crevices and under objects 
in the henhouse during the daytime while 
the chickens are outside, and lie in wait for 
their return. They lay their eggs and the 
young are hatched in these hiding places. 
A barrel affords an excellent hiding and 
breeding place, as the mites lodge between 
the staves and under the hoops. In the 
nests they are to be found under the straw 
or other nesting material. It is a note- 
worthy fact that a place which shows only a 
few mites on the surface may contain vast 
numbers in the crevices or under objects. 
Often they become so plentiful that they 
overflow the hiding places and appear in 
hordes upon the exposed surfaces. 

**] have observed them so thickly set- 
tled,’”’ observes Dr. Repp, “ as to cover the 
upper edge of an inch board, and down the 
sides for a distance of two inches through- 
out four feet of its length, and at the same 
time in almost as great numbers in neigh- 
boring places. On one occasion, when the 
upper border of the nest box was covered 
by mites, as above described, a hen went on 
the nest tolay. Within ten minutes I no- 
ticed that at least three-fourths of the mites 
had left their position on the box. On lift- 
ing off the hen and examining her I found 
her to be swarming with mites. 

“In one case I tried to exterminate the 
mites in a henhouse by means of fire applied 
with a torch, but the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. The only way in which fire could 
be nade effective would be to burn the en- 
tire building. 

“I next resorted to the use of kerosene 
emulsion and found it very effective. The 
emulsion is made as follows: Take one-half 
pound of hard soap and shave it into a gal- 
lon of soft water and put it on the fire and 
bring itto a boil. By this time the soap 
will have dissolved. Then remove the soap 
solution from the fire and stir into it at 
once, while hot, two gallons pf kerosene. 
This makes a thick, creamy emulsion which 
is made ready for use by diluting with ten 
volumes of soft water and stirring well. It 
can be utilized as a spray, dip or wash. It 
is necessary to use soft water, for hard 
water decomposes the soap and destroys its 
emulsifying power. In my experiments I 
used white laundry soap, but any good 
hard soap will do. 

‘* Make up as much of the stock emulsion 
as it is thought will be needed. This can 
be kept ina suitable vessel and a portion 
taken out and diluted as needed. lf the 
bucket or holder attached to the spray pump 
holds five gallons, one-half gallon of the 
stock emulsion should be taken and put into 
the bucket or holder and 44 gallons of soft 











SILVER WYANDOTTE PULLET, 
‘* BEAUTY.” 


A prize-winner owned by F. D. Blair, 
Georgetown, O. 





water added and the whole well stirred. It 
is then ready to be sprayed on the places 
occupied by the mites. A beginning should 
be made at a particular place and the 
whole habitation of the mites sprayed in 
a regular order, of which account should 
be taken so that the same order may 
be followed in subsequent sprayings. 
‘The spray should be directed with spe- 
cial care into all crevices, Loles, joints 
or other hiding and breeding places of the 
mites. The first spray of kerosene emul- 
sion will kill within five minutes all of the 
mites and eggs with which it comes into 
contact, but many mites will be left in 
the hiding places unaffected by the spray. 
Ilencethe spraying should be repeated as 
soon as the first spraying is completed. 
Even this will not kill all the mites, hence 
a third spraying should be done as soon as 
the second is completed. At each repetition 
the beginning should be made at the same 
place and the same order followed as in the 
first. These three sprayings done in one 
day and in rapid succession will destroy 
nearly all of the mites, but, as my re- 
searches have shown, many eggs are left in 
places untouched by the spray. 

“If mites are seen crawling about the 
building the next day, it should be sprayed 
again. One might ordinarily suppose that 
he had now exterminated the mites. But 
Such is not the case, for in about three days 
a crop of young mites will be found hatched 
from the eggs which escaped the first spray- 
ing. If these would be allowed to go undis- 
turbed it would not be long until the build- 
ing would be as badly infested as at the 
beginning. Therefore the spraying should 
be repeated once every three or four days, 
spraying two or three times on each occas- 
ion, for about two weeks. The spray 
should be applied to every part of the build- 
Ing that is likely to contain the mites.” 

The emulsion plan is probably the best 
way to kill the insects when the building 
cannot be made tight enough for sulphur 
fumigation. It is not expensive, and need 
not interfere with the use of the building. 


In the autumn, as the summer begins to 
ive way to cold weather, the fowls should 
have about a pint of grain at night for every 
twelve hens of average size in the flock. 
As the winter advances the allowanee may 
gradually be increased until the quantity 
reaches a quart. This grain should be 
given at night. During the day—in the 
morning—such foods as cooked potatoes, a 
head of cabbage, cut grass or clover 
(scalded), bone, meat, and occasionally a 
Soft mess of bran and ground oats may be 


given, feeding only in the morning and at 
night, never at noon. When any of these 
foods are given the grain ration should be 
reduced. It is better to give a different food 
every morning than to have a sameness of 
diet. Fed in this manner the birds will 
keep ina healthy condition, will lay, will 
be more contented, and it will be found that 
the varied foods are more economical than 
an exclusive diet of grain. 





Dressing Ducks and Geese. 


Ducks and geese should be scalded in the 
same temperature of water as for other 
kinds of poultry, but it requires more time 
for the water to penetrate and loosen the 
feathers. Do not singe the bodies to re- 
move down or hair, as the heat from the 
flame willgive them an oily and unsightly 
appearance. After they are picked clean 
they should be held in scalding water about 
ten seconds for the purpose of plumping, 
and then rinsed off in clean, cold. water. 
Fat, heavy stock is always preferred. 





Good Ontlook for Eggs. 


Prices have gone up early in the season 
and seem to be holding their own. Signs 


prices. Receipts at present are quite large. 
Some of the stock went into cold storage 
during the late warm spell in order to keep 
them, but at the same time from two to four 
eggs came out of storage for every one that 
went in. The estimate for stock in storage 
at New York and vicinity is less than three 
hundred thousand cases, which is much less 
than last year at thistime. There is every 
prospect of a firm, active market for months 
to come at prices extremely satisfactory to 
producers. 








Dorticuitural. 


Profit from Surplus Apples. 


With an outfit to handle eighteen bushels 
at a time, the results would be about as 
follows: Eighteen bushels of second or 
third-rate apples at twenty cents per bushel, 
making five pounds per bushel; ninety 
pounds at ten cents, $9, giving a close 
margin of twenty to seventy cents. But 
you have sold your apples at twenty cents 
per bushel, which would otherwise havo 
gone to waste or to the cider mill ultimately 
for making vinegar or drunkards, 

With increased capacity you are enabled 
to utilize a larger quantity of the waste 
product, and this brings us face to face with 
the factory system of evaporating apples. 
New York, heretofore, has led in this re- 
spect. When, however, this is adopted, the 
quality of the product is impaired and the 
price reduced. Middlemen will handle the 
product that gives them the best showing 
for profit. I am inclined to the opinion that 
a more satisfactory return for second qual- 
ity apples can be obtained by some individ- 
ual running the business to use the neigh- 
borhood waste instead of the enlarged 
factory system. The sale of evaporated 
apple is much like the sale of vin- 
egar. Middlemen will handle vinegar 
made of anything but apple juice if the 
margin of profit meets their ideas. So it 
1s with the product of evaporated apple. 
But when the product of either is A1, and 
the salesman is up with the times in pleas- 
ing customers, you have the best end of the 
trade. Canned fruit takes the lead, and the 
apple and pear can be more easily used 
under the factory system, but there 1s still 
a vacancy for a good product of evaporated 
apple if properly put upon the market. 

The most satisfactory way of placing the 
product of evaporated apple on the market 
for the retail trade that I could adopt was 
to use strong paper bags, containing two 
pounds each, with such printing on them 
as would make them attractive, and pack 
in sugar barrels and ship where wanted. 
It was then easily and conveniently han- 
dled both for the retailer and consumer. 

I wish to impress these three things upon 
your/mind,viz: you should take better care of 
your natural fruit, pick the apples early 
before they begin to soften, and use more 
care in handling them. 

The size of canning apples must be two 
inches or overin diameter. There is, also, 
as much danger of the apples being too 
large as too small. An apple which is over 
three inches in diameter will swing the 
knife-arm of the paring machine out so far 
that the knife will not touch the skin at all. 
Such apples have to be pared with a hand 
knife. The best size for paring is 2} 
inches. 

The apples should also be smooth, as the 
uneven and rough ones will not pare well. 
The paper knife will jump over all hollows 
and the apple has to be pared again with the 
hand knife. It is impossible to centre these 
apples on the machine so that the corer 
will not take out good apple and leave the 
core und hulls. This causes the apples to 
cut to waste. If an apple is soft, it is of no 
use at all. When it is pressed upon the 
forks of the machine it begins to break, and 
when the knife takes hold the whole goes to 
pieces and falls into the basket with the 
parings. A sweet apple is worse than use- 
less for canning purposes. One piece of 
sweet apple will turn a whole can of the 
best of apples almost black. Discolored 
apples are unsalable. 

For varieties [ prefer: First, Red Astra- 
chan; second, the Duchess; third, Baldwins 
and Greenings and Roxbury Russets, and 
finally any variety which proves itself a de- 
sirable cooking apple. ln preparing the 
product it is much better to pack each 
variety by itself to make the product more 
uniform. W. H. KEITH. 

North Monmouth, Me. 
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Green Vegetables and Fruit. 


Cabbages, tomatoes and squashes have 
been in better supply of late. Fancy 
tomatoes bring $1.25 or more. Green toma- 
toes 50 cents per bushel. Red peppers are 
scarce. Cucumbers are scarce and high. 
Most of the best ones are hothouse grown. 
Onions are in lighter supply, with improved 
demand. Receipts of potatoes have been 
heavy and prices slightly weaker. 

At New York potatoes are in moderate 
supply and meeting an active demand at 
steady prices. Sweet potatoes dull and 
weak. Onions have been selling slowly, 
and, while prices are fairly sustained, mar- 
ket has a weak undertone. Cabbages hold 
steady. Cauliflowers in good demand and 
rather firm. Cucumbers selling well when 
prime. Cucumber pickles steady. Celery 
is held at former prices. Eggplants firm 
and higher. Green corn is dull. Lettuce 
steady. Lima beans hold firm and higher, 
fancy potato limas occasionally reaching $4. 
Peppers steady. Beans and peas in light 
receipt and unchanged. Squash and turnips 
dragging. Tomatoes generally poor and 
selling slowly at low figures, though a few 
of the best Jersey reach 70 to 75 cents. 
Pears are in liberal supply, but meeting a 
fair outlet, and market is firm with fancy 
stock occasionally commanding more than 
quoted. Quinces are in good demand and 
prices higher; some very fancy apples and 





oranges reach $4 50 to $5. 


indicate another fall and winter of high’ 
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WHITEHALL SULTAN. 
Pronounced by W. S. Marr ‘“‘The best young Shorthorn bull he saw in America.” 
Herd of E. S. Kelley, Springfield, Ohio. 





Strong Apple Markets. 


Demand and supply are both good, and in 
the face of heavy receipts prices have fully 
held their own. Early and fall varieties are 
undoubtedly scarce, while winter kinds are 
not yet arriving to any great iamount. The 
range of prices is wide. The top price no- 
ticed for actual sales was $4.50 for some 
handsome Vermont Fameuse or Snow 
apples, a choice eating variety. Other lots 
of fancy red apples sell at $4. Most fall 
apples of good quality range between $2 
and $3, and some down to $1.50, with still 
lower rates for second grades. Dealers say 
that quotations of Baldwins and other late 
kinds are not yet fixed,as few good ones 
have arrived. They mention $1.50 as an ap- 
proximate quotation at present. 

Government apple report: New England, 
much blown off; crop will be short; New 
York, varies from light to heavy, quality 
excellent; New Jersey, almost total failure; 
Pennsylvania, fair to good; Virginia, splen- 
did crop being harvested; Arkansas, late 
crop short, quality inferior; Tennessee, 
rotting and falling; Kentucky, dropping 
badly; Missouri, unpromising; Illinois, 
continue to drop, light crop, poor quality; 
Indiana, light and falling; West Virginia, 
good in few counties; Ohio, dropping and 
injured by high winds; Michigan, yield 
only fair; Wisconsin, light; Iowa yielding 
better than early reports indicated; Colo- 
rado, late crop promising; Oregon, fair to 
good. 


Export ot Dried Fruits. 


Quite an export trade in dried and pre- 
served fruits, such as apples, apricots, 
peaches, pears, prunes and cherries, has 
been developed during the past few years. 
Much of this gain is due to the popularity 
of such fruits in Germany. In 1900 our ex- 
ports were 23,258 tons, which was the ban- 
ner yearupto that time. In 1901 the exports 
dropped off under short crops and high 
prices here. Last year, however, the tide 
turned, with the result that a total of 21,645 
tons were exported, and this year promises 
to break all previous records. From the first 
of January to the first of July, according 
to the Commerciai Bulletin, we exported 
22,724 tons, against 9599 tons during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The supe- 
rior flavor and quality as well as the cheap- 
ness of our fruit have actually secured for 
American shippers control of the German 
market. A German dealer is credited with 
saying that ‘‘the American dried fruits fix 
the standard, both as to quality and price, 
and they will sell here to the extent that the 
American consumers can spare for export 
no matter how great or small may be the 
home supply of native fruits.”’ 


J 


Walnuts Plenty. 


The nut crop of Connecticut is very abun- 
dant this year. Walnuts, shellbarks and 
butternuts seem to thrive wonderfully all 
over the State, and productive trees are 
numerous in woods, groves and pastures on 
hundreds of farms. The trees show a ten- 
dency to bear on the even years, like apples. 
Thus in 1901 there was a heavy product of 
walnuts and shellbarks which were a light 
crop in 1902, while another big yield is 
promised this year. The nuts are ripe, but 
no heavy frost has occurred to open the 
shucks. The chestnut crop in Connecticut 
and throughout the Northeast is reported 
rather light. The price of chestnuts at New 
York opened at $11 per bushei, but has de- 
clined to from $7 to $6. The price of shell- 
bark walnuts has also declined with the in- 
crease in the supply. 
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The Saunterer. 


In a restaurant window on Tremont street 
was exhibited last week a lobster which 
had a placard in front of it announcing that 
it was forty-five years. As I stood in the 
crowd gazing at this crustaceous speci- 
men of nature’s handiwork, a woman next 
to me queried: 

‘* How do they know how old he is? ”’ 

** Madame,”’ I replied, ‘‘I have known 
lobsters a great deal older than that, but 
they were of the human variety, and their 
shells were so hard that you co.1i not pen- 
etraie them even with the most persuasive 
charitable solicitation. These lobsters were 
so shut up in themselves that they thought 
there was no world outside their narrow 
environment.” 

‘“‘ They deserved to be boiled,’ said my 
fair interlocutor. 

VYou are right, madame,” I answered, 
** but I doubt if even hot water would reach 
their interior consciousness.” 

Then,“ said my feminine questioner, 
‘they had no lady in their composition.”’ 
There is a restaurant where I go occasion- 
ally that has waiters that appear to be 
always looking for tips. Now I do not 
object to giving a faithful servitor a dime 
when I think he has rendered me any es. 
pecial service, though I think the tipping 
system is all wrong, for why I should be- 
stow upon a man alms, it is nothing else, 
when he brings me a plate of soup, I never 
could find out. Idonot give my butcher a 
gratuity every time he furnishes me with 
a sirloin steak, raw, and why should I pre- 
sent the person who brings it to me cooked 
with a coin, large or small, as the case may 
be. I have known waiters who got rich on 
tips, but I never did, though I have been 
laboring on this round world of light and 
shade for more years than I care to tell. 
When Franscois or Hans or Pat or Antonio 
or Sambo gives me atip I shall publish it 
from the housetops. 

Boys are curious little animals. Their 
reasoning powers are developed in the line 





of getting along as easily as they can with- 


out doing much work for the wages, large 
or small, that they receive. A friend of 
mine the other night sent a lad to a neigh- 
boring stationery shop to buy a dozen postal 
cards. 

**Bring them back here,’’ she directed, 
** for I want you to mail them.” 

She waited some hours, but the boy did 
not return, and finally she saw him walking 
leisurely on the opposite side of the street 
from her house munching a bar of peanut 
candy. She called him and asked what he 
did with the postal cards that he was sent 
to obtain. 

**Oh,” he answered nonchalantly, “I 
dropped them in the corner letter box, I did 
not want to waste my time carrying them to 
you.” 

Uncle Sam profited py this juvenile move- 
ment, for the cards were unsoiled by writ- 
ing of any kind, and the lady went to New 
York that night and surprised her friends 
- whom she wished to announce her com- 

ng. 

I was at arailroad station recently wait- 
ing for atrain when I encountered an ac- 
quaintance. We walked up and down the 
platform chatting on various subjects, and 
at last my chance companion stopped in 
front of an oblong box, and kicking it said: 

**Old man’s in there.”’ 

**What do you mean?” I naturally in- 
quired. 

Nothing much,” he replied, ‘‘ except 
that my father is nailed up tight and [am 
taking him up to the old homestead for 
burial.”’ 

I thought he might have showed more filial 
affection, and I wondered if he believed that 
his paternal progenitor had an immortal 
part. 

This, however, was not a more disagree- 
able exhibition than I saw at a ball not 
long since. A young fellow was waltzing 
around the hall, evidently enjoying himself 
to the top of his bent. I knew that his 
father had died the night before.and 1 could 
not help approaching the young dancer and 
saying: 

** You should not be here.”’ 

He looked at me disdainfully and then 
ejaculated : 

** Well, dad never did anything for me.’ 

I could not refrain from repeating poor 
old King Lear’s exclamation about the 
serpent’s tooth and the thankless child, but 
it fell upon stony ground, for the young 
rascal presently took a girl into supper, and 
they both, with their glances, told me to 
mind my own business. If this couple have 
any children they will be, probably, of the 
Regan and Goneril type and not of the 
Cordelia pattern. ‘ 

We al) judge by appearances. There isa 
house in the heart of the city that I fre- 
quently pass. I remember it when it wasa 
pretty cottage on the outskirts of the town 
with a nice flower garden in the rear, but of 
late years it has been hemmed in by tall 
buildings, and it has completely lost its rural 
attractions. It has shops in its lower story, 
and its upper is apparently occupied by a 
person who occasionally meets with re- 
verses of fortune. Sometimes the windows 
are adorned with lace curtains, and then 
these decorations disappear for a long 
period, only to come to the front again in 
all their original grandeur. I presume that 
they frequently go to that uncle round the 
corner whose three golden globes invite the 
unfortunate to enter. Perhaps the dra- 
peries to which I refer will sometime cease 
to go there, but lam afraid it will be only 
when their owner has gone behind that cur- 
tain that is not transparent and through 
which no mortal can look. 


a> 
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——The peculiar record of the Windsor County 
(Vt.) Fair is that it has been doing business 
annually for fifty-eight years, has never failed of 
ample public patronage, never failed of good ex- 
hibits and good entertainment, never failed to 
pay all of its premiums on the last day of the 
fair, and never found it necessary to advertise 
more than it pertormed, or to rent space to im- 
moral shows or gambling games in order to meet 
its expenses. The gate receipts this year 
amounted to practically $2450, or $100 more than 
last year, and this was augmented by about $300 
from the grand stand and $400 from fakir privi- 
leges, making practically $3150. It is said that 
there were nearly eight thousand people on the 
grounds Wednesday, aud Tuesday’s attendance 
was the largest recorded for a first day. 

— Large crowds visited the Pomological Soci- 
ety’stent at the Berlin (Ct.) fair. The plates 
displayed numbered about 1300, which is a little 
in excess of any previous year, despite the poor 
crop. The number of exhibitors was seventy- 
five, which was fifty per cent. larger than on any 
other previous occasion. The Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College had a general collection of one 
hundred plates outside of the competitive display 
representing the culture of fruit at the college. 
It had also other plates in the competitive class. 
Samples of packing of fruit were shown and 
several barrels of apples thus packed are des- 
tined for the Connecticut display at the St. Louis 
Exposition. 

—tThe Connecticut Agricultural College be- 
gins the year with 98 pupils. First year, 21; 
second year, 27; third year, 23; fourth year, 6; 
fifth year, 1; sixth year, 2; special students, 18. 
German papers are publishing reports of 
the formation of a great steel combination analo- 
gous tothe famous United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. It is composed of allthe great Rhenish steel 
mills, including Krupps. <A Berlin syndicate 
with a capital of 500,000,000 marks ($119,000,000) 
has just joined. Itis expected that the Silesian 
mills will soon enter. The new corporation be- 
gins operations in December, 

.——Foreign crop reports, boiled down, indicate 
poor condition of wheat in England, favorable 
weather for fall seeding in France, a little rain 
in the drought-stricken regions of Russia, a 
medium potato crop in Germany, good crop pros- 
pectsin Australia. 

—tThe Borden Condensed Milk Company en- 
tered upon their winter’s contract with the farm- 
ers on Oct.1. Prices are better than ever before. 











The prices per one hundred pounds of milk for 
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the coming six months are as follows: October. 
$1.50; Nuvember, $1.60; December. $1.70; Jan- 
uary, $1.70; February, $1.60; March, $1.50. 

——aAt the Rockland (Ct.) Fair four thousand 
admission tickets were sold at one entrance in 
two hours, and 1500 admissions to the grand 
stand sold in one hour. 

—The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has voted a medal to the family of the late Joshua 
T. Foster, discoverer of the Foster peach. The 
society’s annual election of officers occurs Nov. 


19. 

—tThe beginning of the new commercial year 
in the grain movement was marked by some un- 
usual features, among which were (1) extraor- 
dinary lightness of receipts compared with last 
year; (2) a demand of the Northwestern milling 
centres for winter wheat, on account of shortness 
1n the supply of spring wheat, even to the extent 
of checking the movement of Southwestern grain 
to the Gulf for export; (3) the practical suspen- 
sion of the grain-exporting trade on the Pacific 
coast, owing to the requirements of flour milling 
and to the wide difference between prices of 
Pacific-coast grain in England and the price at 
which producers held their product; (4) the ex- 
ceptional demand of China and Japan for the 
flour output of the far Northwest, facilitated no 
doubt by the cut of Oriental steamship lines from 
$5 to $3 per ton in ocean freights. 

—tThe volume of traffic in live stock passing 
over Western railroads maintains its former im- 
mense proportions, and there is not a Missouri 
river line that is not short of cars to move that 
particular business. The equipment of the pri- 
vate car lines is all engaged and conditions point 
to continued heavy business. The feature of last 
week’s traffic was the enormous movement of 
cattle, the stock being rushed into market on 
account of unfavorable conditions on some of the 
ranges. Live stock has provided a large busi- 
ness for the railroads all year, as figures for nine 
months will show. Ending with Sept. 30 the re- 
ceipts here at Chicago show a gain of 27,000 car- 
loads compared with the same period in last 


— is general'y conceded that the crop ot pep 
permint oil in the West will be a short one. The 
yield last year could not, by the widest stretch of 
the imagination, be called even fair-sized, and it 
is estimated that the output this year will be not 
more than 75 per cent. of that. The distillation of 
oil in Michigan is now well under way, and accord- 
ing to advices from that part of the country, con- 
ditions grow more discouraging day by day. We 
are informed that from 185 acres of fine mint 
land an average of less than & pounds of oil per 
acre was obtained. 

—tThe northern Pacific coast has never be- 
fore inits history had such a profitable crop of 
pears of all varieties. The yield was enormous, 
and the canneries could not purchase them. The 
quality was better than usual, but little scab 
being prevalent. This had been avoided by the 
use of sprays. 

——The open season for deer hunting in Ver- 
mont comes the last ten days in this month, and 
already local sportsmen as well as those from 
other States are preparing to flock into the woods, 
there to remain during the ten days the season 
runs. Reports from different parts of the State 
are to the effect that deer are more numerous 
this year than ever, especially in this section, as 
many as*hree having been seen within the limits 
of one village within ten days. Farmers and 
travelers report having seen herds of them along 
the highway and in pastures. 

——aAt the North Atlantic seaboard the receipts 
of grain at the four ports of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore for August, 1902, were 
20,933,085 bushels, and at the two Gulf ports of 
New Orleans and Galveston, 5,773,059 bushels. 
At the six ports combined, 26,706,144 bushels 
were received, counting Galveston shipments as 
equal to receipts. For August, 1903, the four 
Atlantic ports received 15,558,937 bushels of grain 
and the Gulf ports 4,899,400 bushels. The six 
ports combined received 20,458,337 bushels. For 
the eight months ending with August, 1902, the 
four Atlantic ports received 132,469,474 bushels, 
and the two Gulf ports 16,829,492 bushels, making 
a grand total of 149,298,966 bushels for the six 
ports. Forthe corresponding eight months in 
1903 the four ports received 158,998,276 bushels, 
ahd the two Gulf ports 37,702,626 bushels, making 
a total for the six ports of 196,700,902 bushels. 

—tThe rural free delivery service will require 
from next Congress alarger appropriation than 
ever before. It is expected that the amount will 
be in the neighborhood of $20,000,000. At the last 
session $12,500,000 was allowed, of which $9,000,- 
000 was for maintenance, and the remainder for 
new service. Under the authorization of Con- 
gress there have been.established, since last July 
1, 3900 new routes, and there are 2100 that have 
been agreed on, and are yet to be put in opera- 
tion this year. It is expecced that by the end of 
the present fiscal year there will be in all 21,000 
routes in operation. It is estimated that it will 
take $12,500,000 to operate these routes, and 
$9,000,000 more will be asked to establish addi- 
tional routes. 








MAINE HUNTING SEASON OPEN. 
BReperts Premising fer Big Game 
Seekers. 

Welcome again, October days! How eagerly 
your approach has been awaited! The atmos- 
phere seems to work hypnotic charms. Already 
the thoughts and cares of business have been 
banished, and there is but one spot on this earth 
for the eager Nimrod. Hundreds are already 
journeying to the woods of Maine; hundreds 
more are sitting around the smuking camp fires, 
telling tales of woodland encounters, or in some 
cases weaving stories prompted by the sight of 
their hanging quarries; but the vast army of in- 
vading sportsmen are just anticipating,—and 
what anticipations! They are all impatient for 

their 1903 crack at the deer and moose. 

Just Jook over this vast wilderness and picture, 
or try to picture, the hundreds of haunts where 
the deer and moose are herding, thoughtless of 
the impending fatality which is marked for them. 
The first place is the Rangeley‘region, named 
from tne chain of lakes which are located here, 
and this is one of the most prolific hunting sec- 
tions in all Maine. The altitude of this region 
makes it an especially desirable haunt for the 
person seeking rest; and the plenitude of deer 
assures success, if the hunter has any degree of 
skill. You will surely sight them, and then it’s 
upto you. If you are an experienced hunter, 
you know how to go about it; if not, your guide 
will direct you, and you will learn your first les- 
son in the sport in which man, and also woman, 
finds health and recreation. 

Northeast of the Rangeleys is the Moosehead 
territory, around the silvery lakes where the 
campers and fishermen have been dallying all 
summer and watching the four-footed scamper- 
ers, who, through familiarity, have bred, what 
now proves, a fatal contempt. Do just as you like 
here; build your camp, go tu the hotel, or seek 
out your last year’s resort. Oh, yes, there are 
some hotels in this region, and you are thus saved 
the trouble of roughing it. 

To the east of Greenville, which is the point of 
entry tothe Moosehead territory, is Mt. Katah- 
din, and around these pine and spruce lands the 
big fellows roam. This is a choice moose sec 
tion, and every year hunters from as far West as 
California journey to this famous rendezvous. 
South of Moosehead going to the west, toward 
the Rangeley’s, is Bingham, the central ipoint 
for departure into the Dead river region, where 
the deer and moose find excellent feeding 
grounds. This country is always the meeting 
place for hunter and hunted. Caribou have been 
seen here, or at least in the Upper Kennebec 
region, which is adjoining, but, unlike their 
brother moose, they are privileged to roam un- 
molested, as the protecting arm of the State of 
Maine guards them for a number of years to 
come. 

Farther north is that famed section which 
holds the record for moose and deer shipment,— 
the Bangor & Aroostook region. One needs only 
to look at last year’s shipment from this region, 
and the sportsman who yearns for a moose will 
go thither. 

Another region which is still unknown, even to 





the lamberman who has penetrated into the 
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thickest of the thickets in the pine wilderness, is 
the Washington County region. This territory 
is infested with deer and moose, ands) e1 ing 
more trying, for if the sportsman has the nerve 
to tackle Bruin and beard him in his own do- 
mains, then seek the berry patches of Washing- 
ton County. 

The law this year provides that all non-resident 
hunters shall, upon entering Maine, take out a 
license, if their quest is dver, or moose. This is 
done for the protection of the game, and these 
licenses can be procured from the Fish and Game 
Commissioners at Augusta, Me.,and at various 
other points. 

Should time allow, the forests of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, where hundreds every 
year journey, will prove an alluring ground. 
Deer and moose are very numerous there, and 
good sport is positively assured. 

However, deer and moose are not the only 

quarry to be found in Maine,—such delic cies as 
wild duck, ruffed grouse, woodcock, sandpipes, 
teal, gray duck, etc., and small game in any quan- 
tity. ; 
The Boston & Maine Railroad, which connects 
for all points in Maine and New Brunswick, will 
send, upon receipt of two cents by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston, a delightfully 
illustrated booklet containing a map and a full 
description of the game region of Maine aud how 
toreach it. The title of this booklet is * 1 .-ning 
and Hunting.” 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





Among those present was the Felicitous 
Compliment. 


We may have various kinds of weuther 
for ourselves, but we had only good weather 
for our visitors. 4 








— — 

We trust that Mayor Low will have 
strength to resist the natural temptation to 
say that Mr. Grout was merely grouty. 

Professor Paine of Harvard continues to 
illustrate the fact that there are Boston 
musicians who are also appreciated on the 
other side of the water. 





Perhaps it 1s modesty on the part of the 
town boys of Brunswick that has at last led 
them to object to the yearly nightshirt pro- 
cession of Bowdoin’s newest uandergrad- 


uates. hy 


Perhaps the most touching memory re- 
called by the visit of the British guests was 
that of the keg of pickled oysters once sent 
by a kindly-disposed Bostonian to Queen 
Victoria. oe 


Modern civilization presents some strange 
and interesting contrasts. A negro, for ex- 
ample, shoots another over the game of 
craps, and is captured by an officer, who 
chases him by means of a trolley car. 














London stocks are looking up, and the 
Statist considers that the worst is over for 
the present. It is an interesting coincidence 
that the news follows hard upon the Ameri- 
can reception of the visiting Honourables. 


<> 





It is not unnatural that several bodies 
should be interested in the return to this 
country of the bones of John Paul Jones. 
Aside from any historic considerations, one 
might argue that ‘any body ought to be in- 
terested in bones. 

The Government at Washington is now 
making the plates necessary for the distri- 
bution of something like four billion por- 
traits of the Father of his Country. The 
portraits will be distributed in the form of 
two-cent postage stamps. 

The marriage of Mr. Jerry Bosarth and 
Miss Julia Ann Jenkins, which occurred the 
other day in West Virginia, looks very 
much like a record. Mr. Bosarth gave his 
age as ninety-nine years and Miss Jenkins 
confessed tu something over one hundred 
summers. 
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At all events, let it be noted that the Sul- 
tan has granted a favor to the University of 
Chicago. Whether he will allow the Chi- 
cago institution to keep what he permits it to 
dig up, is nut yet stated, but, unless we are 
mistaken, Turkey has a high appreciation 
of the value of its own antiquities. 
>> 

One touch of humor has lorg been said to 
have remarkable properties, but even so it 
affords some little field for study to discover 
just wherein the remark, ‘‘ Come on in, the 
anteis light,” contains such compelling 
mirth as to have lately forced a fictitiously 
deaf-and-dumb prisoner in a New Haven 
jail to burst into uncontrollable merriment. 











— 





Who will cry “Shylock“! to the indig- 
nant citizen of St. Joseph, Mo., who is de- 
manding either a return of his skin or the 
$1000 which was promised him for provid- 
ing a portion of his own epidermal covering 
to a fellow citizen who needed it, too, as 
the result of a railroad accident. A person 
who has thus sold even a small part of him- 
self is naturally somewhat annoyed when 
the purchaser forgets payment. 


> 
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Apple prices have held up well thus 
far, and late reports indicate a somewhat 
stronger situation fur the growers. At the 
same time those farmers who are selling 
their crops outright at $2, or even less, are 
saving themselves a good deal of worry, 
bother and uncertainty compared with those 
who hold for extreme high prices. As soon 
as the edge is taken off the unusually keen 
foreign demand a dull time is to be ex- 
pected in the home markets, and the course 
of prices is doubtful. 


— 
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Although the gentler Bostonians have not 
yet developed any tendency to jump from 
the trolley cars while yet in motion, the time 
may come when even the Boston Elevated 
may have to face this particular problem. 
Berlin is said to be even now grappling with 
it by hanging in its cars two pictures, the 
one representing the successful achieve- 
ment of the woman who jumps with her 
face to the front, the other graphically 
depicting the sad fate of the woman who 
jumps otherwise. Seen from this distance, 
however, the method looks rather like edu- 
cation in the wrong direction. 








— 
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Nearly every year those who ship apples 
to Europe very early in the season get fair 
to good prices. Growers in the latitude of 
Connecticut, southern New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania would usually find it 
to their advantage to pick winter apples 
early and ship promptly for the export 
trade. Growers further North cannot al- 
ways take advantage of the early market, 
but their apples are far better keepers, and 
they run less risk than others in storing for 
the advance which usually occurs in the 
spring. Asarule, the early and late mar- 
kets are the best, while those who sell mid- 
way in the season meet the lowest prices. 


— 
> 








New Hampshire farmers feel that an im- 
portant part of recent farm progress is 
owing to the work of Institute speakers, 
and there is talk of asking the legislature 
to pay for a regular corps of speakers to be 
kept at work several weeksin winter. At 
present the State board reaches two towns 
in each county yearly, besides holding a 
joint meeting with the State dairymen’s as- 
sociation. It is thought that more could be 
accomplished with a traveling team of In- 
stitute leaders such as is employed in Maine 
andelsewhere. The speakers ought to be 
aided by an outfit of charts, specimens and 
implements, views, etc., supplied through 
co-operation with the State and national ag 
ricultural departments. 

>> 

Suck reports as precede the coming ‘negro 
mass meeting in Washington are hardly of 
a nature to inspire complete respect for its 
promoters. Every negro is, of course, free 
to approve or disapprove the ideas of Booker 
Washington according to his own indi- 
vidual lights, and equally free to have and 
agitate for his own individual opinion con- 
cerning specific avts of legislation. But the 
proper way for their leaders tu gain general 
respect is not by the childish expedient of 
threatening to desert this political party or 





wishes are immediately granted. Organ 

ized labor, taken as a whole, is unlikely to 
stand for any such point of view as taken by 
its own leaders, nor will the general public 
stand for it when taken by any one body of 
citizens. — 


Experiments that have been conducted 
during the past few years for the National 
Department of Agriculture have demon- 
strated that one may live very comfortably 
and successfully on a diet of fruit and nuts. 
The sample lot of human beings upon whom 
the diet has been tried consisted of two 
women, three children, two elderly men 
and two university students,—to which one 
cannot help wishing had been added a poet, 
a business man and the president of a 
woman’s club. The cost of the diet varied 
from fifteer cents on ordinary days to 
eighteen cents on festival occasions. 








A Wise Provision. 

It may not be generally known that the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company passed 
a general order on Sept. 14, placing its legal 
department at the service of all employees, 
so that they may receive gratuitously any 
legal advice they may desire about impor- 
tant personal matters. 

The men appreciate this privilege greatly, 
for already the entire time of two attorneys 
is employed in giving advice to the ten or 
fifteen men who seek it daily. They con- 
sult mostly about the affairs connected with 
the domestic life of the average wage- 
earner, whose weekly salary is from twelve 
to seventeen dollars a week, though some- 
times matters of greater weight are dis- 
cussed. 

There are many thrifty men in the ser- 
vice of the company who, from their savings 
after years of faithful labor, have becomejthe 
entire proprietors; of their own dwellings, 
while others have obtained an equity in a 
house, and have, of course, to carry a mort- 
gage which they hope some day to have re- 
leased. ‘Therefore several cases have been 
brought before the legal department that 
relate to real estate, and encumbrances 
thereon, and the cases called to its attention 
embrace the lien that there may be on a 
$5000 house, as well as the last dollar due on 
goods bought on the installment plan. 

The company’s lawyers do not take legal 
action for its employees, but point out un- 
mistakably the best course to pursue, while 
leaving the men absolutely without sugges- 
tion as to the engagement of counsel if 
something more than advice is required. 

There is no other corporation within our 
knowledge that performs the same or equiv- 
alent s«rvice for its employees, and the ar- 
rangement will, no doubt, soon pass its ex- 
perimental stage and become a p rmanent 
institution. When the applicant applies to 
the legal department he has only to show 
that he is in the service of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company to receive imme- 
diately the benefit of sound legal advice, the 
best that the corporation can command. 

Surely this liberality is deserving of un- 
stinted praise. The majority of men are so 
hopelessly at sea in all law matters that 
this opportunity to obtain indispensable 
knowledge without money and without 
price can be none too heartily appreciated. 
It is, however, only in line with other pro- 
visions which this company has made for 
the comtort and welfare of its many fortu- 
nate employees. It is enterprising, it is 
wise, it is benovelent, and it makes value- 
less the old taunt about soulless corpora- 
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More Farm Telephones. 
The New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is making special effort to 
extend the service into the rural districts. 
The offer of attractive terms and conditions 
is a wise move on the part of the company. 
Farm telephones are fast becomirg a busi- 
ness and social necessity. The large com- 
panies can secure the business by suitable 
inducements, otherwise independent or co- 
operative enterprises will enter the field. 
It is, of course, to the advantage of patrons 
that the large concerns supply the service 
if at a reasonable price, since these alone 
are able to afford good communications 
with distant localities. 
The day of a telephone in every farm- 
house is almost in sight. Nothing would do 
more to help the business and co-operative 
side of farming. In the event cf a milk 
war, for instance, imagine the advantage of 
a speaking communication between offi- 
cers and members of the producers union. 
A strike could be arranged with such quick- 
ness and completeness that half the battle 
would be won at the start. 
In the course of ordinary business the ad- 
vantage of direct communication with dis- 
tant buyers and dealers can be fully under- 
stood only by those who have enjoyed the 
privilege of quick telephone service. The 
various social and business advantages have 
hitherto been more fully appreciated in the 
Western and Central States, where the con- 
ditions of farm life have been distinctly im- 
proved in many localities by this agency 
alone. 
Only those who have recently traveled 
through the West and Northwest can real- 
ize the hold which the telephone has 
gained in the country districts. It is esti- 
mated that during the past five years the 
instruments have been put into nearly half 
a million rural homes. Many farmers buy 
and sell by telephone, and load their wag- 
ons only when assured by wire that a 
sale can be made to advantage. 

In the broom corn district of Illinois last 
year the price of products began to go up. 
Buyers were trying to pick up a supply at 
$60 a ton, but the growers had learned the 
condition of the market by telephone, and 
held their crop until they got $240 a ton. 
Numerous cases are reported of buildings 
saved from fire and lives saved in event of 
sudden illness or accident by prompt message 
for help. Women and young people enjoy 
the privilege of neighborly chats by tele- 
phone, thus relieving the loneliness of iso- 
lated homes. The eastward march of the 
farm telephone is most encouraging in its 
promise for better conditions of farm life. 
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Recent Co-operation in Farming. 


Some of the most successful farmers’ co-op- 
erative experiments in theUnited States have 
been along the line of buying and selling. 
The efforts of the Grange in this direction 
have become one of its most practical and 
popular features. 

Among the best examples of local effort 
is that of the five hundred associated farm- 
ers of Rockwell, Ia. The effort began in a 
limited way ten years ago, but the association 
now does a business of about $625,000 yearly 
on a capital never exceeding $25,000, or $50 
per member, all done without large 
debts or extensive borrowing. In 1902 they 
sold or bought, through their manager: 
oats, 540,310 bushels; corn, 220,700 bushels: 
barley, 56,335 bushels; wheat and rye, 7810 
bushels ; flax, 7635 bushels; timothy seed, 
2450 bushels; coal, 3165 tons; salt, 912 
brarels; flour, 5130 sacks; oil-cake meal. 





46,000 pounds ; binding twine, 50,100 pounds; 
barbed wire and nails, 51,900 pounds; mill 








HOME OF A SUCCESSFUL ONTARIO FARMER. 
j See descriptive article. 





barrels; linseed oil, 18 barrels; lumber, 
965,000 feet; lath, 90,000; shingles, 757,000; 
grain sacks, 1700; posts, 12,510; paint in 
value, $542; machinery, $2422; sash and 
doors, $1250. 

The prices obtained for the farm product 
seem to be higher than those paid by 
outside dealers and agents. Every dollar 
goes to the farmers. 
adding four per cent. to the wholesale cost 
of supplies bought for members. Even 
with this cost added the prices are so much 
below store rates that outsiders buy largely 
of the association, although they must pay 
a little more than the members. There are 
no profits. Everything paid goes to reduce 
expenses. One of the secrets of success 
lies in the fact that every member owns a 
valuable farm and is worth $5000 on the 
average, thus insuring stability and mutual 
confidence. The manager is a man of good 
business ability, who understands the art 
of selling high and buying low for cash. 
The members stand by him to a man, and 
enable him to show a bold front to outside 
dealers or combinations who try to break 
up a system so threatening to their inter- 
ests. 

New light is thrown upon American co- 
operation by developments in other coun- 
tries. Even in slow, cautious England there 
are counterparts of the Iowa society. A 
farmers’ co-operative organization in Not- 
tinghamshire was started in 1899 with 
seven members, who paid in only thirty 
cents each; certainly a beginning small 
enough to be amusing compared with the 
way such things are done in the Prairie 
States. But the society now has twenty 
members, and does a business of several 
thousand dollars per year. The first act 
was to buy on credit a grain harvester, 
which was placed in charge of a 
member who was paid twelve cents per 
acre for cutting, and the charge for use of 
machine was about $1 per acre. The secre- 
tary of the socie y had the arranging of 
how and where the machine was to be used. 
The harvester paid itself in two seasons. 
The co-operative use of farm machinery is 
an idea which ought to be more extensively 
taken up everywhere. The Canadian agri- 
cultural societies apply the principle to pur- 
chase of pure-bred bulls and stallions for 
stock improvement. The English society 
mentioned has confined itself mostly to 
buying coal, feed and machinery, 

Another society, located in Worcester- 
shire, buys and sells nearly everything, 
like the Iowa society, obtaining good prices 
for fruit, poultry, eggs, butter, etc., and 
buying at wholesale implements, wire net- 
ting, fertilizers, ete. 

Still another English society has had the 
enterprise to build up a good business in 
sterilized milk, returning the producers 
more than butter prices, without the hard 
work of butter-making. Thechange meant 
the giving up of customs centuries old, 
overcoming difficulties that are much less in 
the way in newer countries. 

On the mainland of Europe are seen some 
of the oldest farm co-operative societies. 
Oue of the very first was started in Bavaria 
in 1877, where in 1881 there were forty-two 
such societies, and no less than 2600 in 1901, 
with a total membership of 171,000. The 
movement became so important that the 
Bavarian government assisted by starting a 
loan bank with which a majority of the so- 
cieties are now connected, thus giving a 
somewhat centralized organization. An 
important object of these societies was to 
assist members in gettiug loans and 
credit, but the societies in 1902 sold 
over $1,500,000 worth of produce and 
bought $2,500,000 worth of supplies. There 
are numerous sub-societies for selling 
dairy produce, fruit, hops, wine, tobacco, 
for introducing pure-bred live stock, for co- 
operative drainage, irrigation, etc., and for 
mutual insurance including cattle insur- 
ance. 

In France the co-operative movement ex- 
tends throughout the farming districts, and 
there areall sorts of societies for buying 
machinery, etc., selling produce or loaning 
money at low rates of interest. 

Dutch market gardeners have combined 
in a very successful way for the sale of 
fruit and vegetables. In some districts 
they have put up ‘‘auction halls’ for the 
joint sale of produce. A society is likely to 
have a trademark, which each member 
pastes to his package after having had the 
contents passed upon by the society’s com- 
mittee, and declared sound, uniform and 
properly packed. Auctions are held from 
one to six times a week, according to season, 
sales being made by sample so far as _ possi- 
ble. Terms are usually cash for goods, and 
a deposit to cover the value of sacks or 
packages. The auctioneer is president of 
the society, and gets no pay, the office being 
considered anhonor. Theonly paid officer 
isaclerk. A commission of one cr two per 
cent. on sales pays the bills of the society. 
Co-operation is plainly a growing power 
among farmers throughout the civilized 
world. Echoes of the movement come from 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, as 
well as from the progressive nations of 
Europe and America. The feeling in favor 
of combination is gaining ground, and in- 
stead of looking for imaginary or political 
remedies, farmers are beginning to under- 
stand that the hope lies in united action for 
the common good. 
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Systematic Ontario Farming. 


On the whole, agriculture in Ontario has 
been reduced to a system, and a visit to 
some of her farming communities is a de- 
light. Theaccompanying view, taken by the 
writer for the Utah Agricultural College, 
shows the homestead of Mr. Charles Garvin 
of Huron County, Ont. A stady of his sys- 
tem may be of interest to farmers. 

The sod is plowed in the fall and sown to 
oats in the spring; next year, barley; the 
third year, a hoed crop; the fourth year, 
part to rye (which is soiled) and part to 
barley. ‘Ihe barley and the rye crops are 
seeded with twelve pounds clover and three 
or four timothy per acre. The next two 
years hay is cut, one crop each year, and the 
following year it is in pasture, making a 





Expenses are paid by: 


It will be noticed that there is no wheat 
in this rotation, but wheat is grown never 
theless. There is difficulty sumetimes in 
getting a catch of clover and timothy. 
When it misses a summer fallow is made 
and fall wheat is sown and seeded down 
with about twelve pounds clover and three 
or four of timothy. One crop of hay is then 
cut and the land put in fall wheat and 
seeded again with clover eight and timothy 
six pounds. This is left for three years, 
‘two years for hay crops and one for pastur- 
ing. After plowing down the clover there 
is a heavy crop of anything that is sown. 

With such a well-developed system of 
farming it will be evsily understood that 
splendid crops are harvested. The fore- 
going applies to the ‘‘raw materials” of 
the farm. What is done with the crops of 
the farm? How are they marketed? Mr. 
Garvin recognizes the fact that his system 
would be incomplete, his farming would be 
unsuccessful, if he did not provide for the 
proper marketing of his crops. 

Practically ¢verything grown on the farm 
is fed on the farm; the ‘raw materials” 
are manufactured into finished products. 
The crops are marketed in the form of 
hogs, cattle, horses, butter and eggs. In 
this way practically all the fertility taken 
from the soil by the crops is returned to the 
soil. The different kinds of stock are in- 
creased or decreased as the market de- 
mands. The animals always have enough 
pasture so that there is a considerable 
roughness of clover and grass on the past- 
ure fields in the fall and over winter. 
These farmers find that it pays to take good 
care of stock in the fall when cold winds 
come. It is a mistake, they claim, to let 
stock “run duwn”’ or lose tlesh in the fall, 
as many people do. Roots and chop are fed 
in the fall with grass in the same quantity 
as in winter,.and more butter is made in the 
fall than in July. Mr. Garvin said: “We 
believe in mating our animals with the best 
males we can get; then we expect to get 
either good milkers or beefers. or both.’’ 

This system of farming has made Mr. Gar- 
vin one of the wealthy men of the county ; 
and he is not a slave tohis farm. He says: 
“We take about four weeks in the year— 
my wife and I—in taking in the fairs, and 
in traveling. to improve ourselves, and we 
think it pays.”’ 
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A Story of Farm Success. 


Years ago I might have headed a tillage 
article with ‘** Tillage is Manure,” writes 1’. 
B. Terry, in Practical Farmer. In a certain 
way this is correct, but the above title is 
more accurate. 

Tillage can be made to bring you larger 
crops. Manure will do the same thing. 
But you do not have enough manure to 
bring the whole farm to the highest degree 
of productiveness. Better and more tillage 
will help many a brother out along this line. 
Apy reasonably good farm soil contains 
large quantities of inert, or unavailable, 
plant-food furnishing elements. More til- 
lage than is ordinarily put on the land, and 
of the proper kind, will make more of this 
available in a given season, and perhaps for 
@ year or two afterwards. 

If one has strong horses and good tools, 
and arranges to keep them busy to the best 
advantage, this extra tillage, above ordi- 
nary, can be made to pay far better than 
the small amount of tillage pays that is com- 
monly put on land. There you have the 
matter in a few words. 

If any man living has the right to say 
these things from experience it 1s the writer. 
Thirty-three years ago he moved onto a 
farm that was run down until it would 
scarcely produce anything under the prac- 
tice of common methods. He was heavily 
in debt and had no capital or other source 
of income, except as he might work outa 
iittle now and then to get enough to buy 
something to eat with. The previous occu- 
pant was unable to pay his rent and almost 
starved besides. 

We saw as hard times for three or four 
years as often come to mortals. With little 
toeatand buying nothing new to wear we 
managed to pay our interest and taxes in 
some way. Postage on papers was paid by 
the receiver in those days, and sometimes 
we had to let ours remain in the office be- 
cause we did not have the few cents needed. 
My wife rode to town on the same wagon 
we drew manure on, for a time, if she went 
atall. And she would go up once in a 
while to get trusted for sumething we could 
not do without longer, and then come back 
without it, the price seemed so high and the 
chance for paying for it soslim. Oh, but 
those were gloomy days, full of hard work, 
early and late, and nothing to show for it, 
only a roof over our heads, and that leaked 
so we had to take allthe spare pans and 
pails upstairs when it rained to catch the 
water that came through. These are facts, 
my dear friends, and they do not make the 
picture as dark as the reality was. And 
still within a dozen years we were living 
pretty well and getting ahead fally a thou- 
sand dollars a year after paying all ex- 
penses. Previous owners of the farm con- 
sidered it as almost miraculous how we 
were able to do this. 

was discovered almost by accident. I hap- 
pened to work a little piece of land over 
and over every few days, not having much 
else to do, and solely with the idea of doing 
a good job, of making a nice seedbed. I 
knew nothing about the plant food elements 
in the soil and how they could be made 
more available. I never dreamed that the 
ultimate result was to be prosperity beyond 
our wildest fancies. Well, the crop was a 
surprise and set me to thinking for all there 
was in me. Much tillage was tried again 
the next year on another crop, with similar 
results. About the same time, following 
the advice of my good neighbor, A. D. Croy, 
I sowed a small piece of well-prepared land 
with clover seed alone. I had always lived 
in town and had no experience in farming. 
This little plat was far better soil than the 
average and the season was wet and the 
clover did fairly well. The land had prob- 
ably never had any clover on it before, 
and certainly it was timothy sick. Oh, 
how far it was between the wind- 





thought of the wife and babies. The 
amount and quality of the clover hay, and 
the increaged fertility for following crops 
attracted my attention. Soon as it could be 
brought around we were following a regular 
rotation with clover coming in often, and 
we were getting more experience in‘ the 
management of tillage. All manure was 
used to start clover, in connection with 
thorough tillage. In due time the results 
became marvelous, considering the condi- 
tions under which we started. We were 
getting from thirty-three to thirty-eight 
bushels of fine wheat per acre right along. 
We averaged thirty-five bushels for five 
years. The land had never produced any- 
thing like such crops in its days of virgin 
fertility. We rarely got, less than $100 
worth of potatoes per acre, and often more, 
and the clover produced hay,—well, three 
acres would produce more in value than 
forty did the year we came here. In 1881, 
the last dollar of debt was paid and enough 
money taken to buy a fine team, costing 
$380, still leaving a good sum in the bank. 
Oh, but didn’t we enjoy driving something 
besides bones and hides once more. In 1883 
we built our present home, the first cost of 
which was about $2500, and nearly $1000 
was paid for new. furniture, and ‘all uf this 
cash down, and from the same farm that we 
almost starved on at first. 

Now, then, it is time to be working land 
for winter wheat. Our greatest success 
was along this line, perhaps. The yield 
jumped right up under the effects of a heavy 
clover sod (with what manure was made 
used on poorest spots) and almost unlimited 
tillage. We would harrow and roll, or use 
a clod crusher, alternately, until the land 
was like dust almost. And then we would 
take a two-horse cultivator and tear it up as 
deeply and roughly as possible, lengthwise 
and crosswise, laughed at, probably, by a!l 
the old farmers in the neighborhood, for a 
time. Next it was harrowed and rolled 
again. When it seemed all ready for sow- 
ing to others I would tear it up and fit it 
over again, but being careful to roll the soil 
dewn firm before drilling. The horses had 
to work, and I worked, and ate dust day 
after day. But the dust turned to gold at 
harvest time, giving us such pay for our 
labor as to soon make us independent. Of 
course the tile draining that we did where 
it was needed helped, so did manure sav- 
ing, and growing a clover sod regularly 
and often. But tillage, stirring the ground 
often and deeply, gradually increasing the 
depth of plowing until we had about doubled 
the depth of the soil—these were one great 
big important link in the chain of success. 
We were able to get thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars out of our land that no one 
then dreamed were in it. 

Hundreds of private letters show that the 
writers have followed along about the same 
line with similar results, sometimes better 
ones. Time and again thankful friends 
have written or told me that these methods, 
the inspiration and start they got from 
these columns, had turned failure into suc- 
cess for them. A letter just happened to 
come in from a good friend of the writer, 
H. Huntsberger, Ohio, which _inci- 
dentally mentions that he had just 
threshed forty-two bushels of wheat per 
acre from nine acres. This is splendid. 
Only once in all these years have we 
reached this figure. But we have kept quite 
close up toit a good many times. It would 
not be right to close without giving our 
latest experience, it teaches such a valuable 
Jesson along the line of this article. With 
a dairy to attend to now, with that the chief 
source of income, and growing no potatoes 
on which to putso much tillage, but only 
sowed crops, and with less time than for- 
merly, plowing is not done as deeply, and the 
land does not get as much tillage. But there 
is far more manure put on it. Now what 
is the result? Large, satisfactory crops, 
but certainly no larger than we used to 
grow with far less manure and more tillage. 
Tillage can be made to partly take the place 
of manure in increasing tne available fer- 
tility of your farms, good friends. 
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Labor Scarce and High. 

Full crops and the migration of farmer’s 
sons to New Ontario and to Manitoba and 
the Northwest, created a demand for farm 
laborers in Ontario that could not be met 
during the rush of summer operations. Sev- 
eral correspondents refer to the influx of 
British immigrants as having relieved the 
situation to some extent; for while a num- 
ber of these, having had no previous exper- 
ience in agricultural work were a sore dis- 
appointment, many of them have given good 
satisfaction. Wages during harvesting 
ranged from $1.25 to $2a day, according to 
locality, the skill of the worker and 
the urgency of the demand for ielp, 
the average rate being about $1.50, 
with board. Monthly wages ran all the 
way from $20 to $40, and in a few cases 
as high as $45, the prevailing quotations 
being from $25 to $30, with board. While 
many farmers were, undoubtedly, hard 
pushed for a while during harvest, the plan 
of interchanging labor proved to be of great 
assistance in some cases, and improved ma- 
chinery is also mentioned as having been of 
much help in meeting the rush of work. 
On account of the scarcity and compara- 
tively high price of labor, a number of 
farmers are considerably behind in their 
work, and others have had to let intended 
building improvements lie over from the 
same cause. 
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Majority Rule Demanded by Farmers. 
The farmers of this country are pre- 
eminently opposed to boss politics. There- 
fore they are declaring more and more for 
the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment for a people’s veto and a direct initia- 
tive. In short, there is a growing demand 
among the farmers of the country that the 
bills passed by legislatures and Congress 
shall be subject to a veto power in the peo- 
ple, who should possess, also, a direct ini- 
tiative. This final power in the people is 
thoroughly effective. 

The first State Grange to discover the 
value of the system wasin Oregon. And it 
co-operated with organized labor in getting 
the legislature to submit an amendment, 
which was adopted by the people of the 
State last June, by a practically unanimous 
vote, eleven to one. 

During the summer the Washington State 
Grange questioned candidates as to whether, 
if elected, they would vote to give the peo- 
plean opportunity to vote upon a constitu- 
tional amendment for majority rule. In 
the autumn and winter six more State 
granges declared for majority rule, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. In Massa- 
chusetts thirty-six local and two of the 
county granges petitioned the legislatare 
for a direct initiative as to constitutional 
law. And in other States the local and 
county organizations have been declaring 
for majority rule. 

Now the Farmers’ National Congress, 
which recently held its twenty-third annual 


session at Niagara Falls, has aiopted a res- 
olution, favoring the referendum and initia- 
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Among the Farmers. 

None of our farmers give poultry th.. ..,., 
it should have for good results.—{|_ \; 
Weaver, Berkshire County, Mass. * 

I think we should cultivate our ore} .,.). 
more, and keep the ground stirred |j,,),; 
on the surface in order to raise gov) fruit 
—J. E. Litehfield, Winthrop, Me. J 

There ia no place to bring out the latont 
ability and best qualities one possess... ,. 
onthe farm. The best and brainiest ,,,.., 
come from the farm.—C. B. Stetson, Andro- 
scoggin County, Me. 

Our experience last winter in fee), 
apple pomace to stock satisfied us that j; ;. 
a valuable article to feed with dry |. 
and should be carefully utilized by {j). 
farmers.—E. E. Light, Knox County, \\... 

Sanitation should take the place of tubar. 
culin.—A. C. Stoddard, Franklin Coum— 
Mass. 

The gypsy moth appropriations have b...., 
fought by false economists.—G. H. BN 
Middlesex County, Mass. 

I am of the opinion that we should deriy. 
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row cur grass sod with some of the best 
disc cutaway harrows that are on the mar. 
ket. This requires a strong team. The 
harrowing should be from five to six inch: ; 
deep.—A. W. Gilman, Kennebec County, 
Me. - : 

1 believe the most direct road to success 1), 
the line of improving the dairy herds is fv; 
the dairymen to raise their own cows.—(.. 
M. Vaughan, Franklin County, Me. 

I buy no fertilizer except South Carolina 
Rock, which supplies what stable manure 
lacks. Seldom is nitrogen or potash lacking 
on the dairy farm, where the stable manure 
is all saved and applied without loss. Thor- 
ough cultivation with the disc harrow will 
get rid of witch grass or quack grass, al- 
though it is better to have quack growing 
on the land than not anything. I find the 
way to get rid of most weeds in the pastures 
is to keep enough sheep to eat them off, and 
feed t :e sheep something in the pasture. — 
H. E. Cook, Delaware County, N. Y. 

We are now feeding Japanese millet as an 
experiment instead of oats, oats and peas, 
corn, sorghum, ete., as formerly. It was 
sown the last of June. We are so well 
pleased with it that we shall continue the 
experiment another year by sowing earlier 
and repeating later for rotation. We be- 
lieve it to be far superior for the purpose to 
either of the above-named forage crops, for 
several reasons. It germinates readily, 
grows rank, stands up well and holds green 
longer ; and if cut early it may make a sec- 
ond crop. The better the condition of the 
land, the stouter it will grow. We also 
sowed the pearl millet beside the Japanese, 
giving it precisely the same chance and 
treatment, and not half of one per cent. of 
the seed germinated, and that will hardly 
get started for another year.—C. E. Chad- 
bourne, Cumberland County, Me. 











A PENNY 


Saved Is a Penny Earned 


HEN about to buy a 

WINDMILL, TANK, 

TOWER, PUMP, 
GASOLINE ENGINE, or 
GALVANIZED PIPE, 
write us for our price. We 
also make special offers at 
times. We have one now 
called offer No. 7. 


Smith & Thayer Co. 

















236 Congress St. BOSTON 
ARROW BRAND “33. 
READY 

ROOFING 

can be very 


advantageous- 
ly applied on 
SILOS, Farm 
Buildings or 
Sheds by any 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO., Send’ for free 


80 Pine Street, New York. samples. 

















Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most lasting fertilizer 
in the world. 

Now is the time to plow up “your old meadows 
and re-seed them using wood ashes as a fertilizer, 
which will ensure you a good crop of hay for 
years. 

Joynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get (them as 
they are collected from house to house, Write 
for prices delivered at your depot and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 








Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 
For sale by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston and Newton, N. H 





Threshing in Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 
E BEST. Hi P f 
two, or three horses, for running Weed Saws: 
—— Machines, E 
All who areinterested in 
Weed Saws, or Thresh: 
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write for 
fifty-page 
pam phiet. 
It's frec. 
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DE LAVAL — 





CREAM SEPARATORS 





Save $10. 
Every Year of Use. 


-Per Cow 





Send for catalogue and name of 
nearest local agent. 





NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 


STODDARD MFG. CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 














The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Oct. 14, 1903. 





Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers: Hogs Veals 
This week....2858 12,605 * 25,999 1772 


Last week....2991 12,602 45 25,604 2013 
One year ago 2737 11,573 125 22,580 2232 
Horses .....-- 377 





Prices en Nerthern Cattle. 


BreEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.75; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.75@3.50. Western steers, $3.87@6.12. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3e; extra, 
4@4ic; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.50 
@4.87; lambs, 3}@6c. 

Fat Hocs—Per pound, Western, 53@6c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 


$7.00; country dressed hogs, 63@7}c. F 
VEAL CALVES—3@6jc P fh. 
HrpEs—Brighton—6}@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 

he. 


CALF SKINS—13¢c # tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
TALLOw—Brighton, 3@3}c P fb; country lots 








20250. 
PELTS—40@60c. . 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. F Ricker 
At Brighten &Co 45 133 
F L Howe 16 F S Atwooa 23 
H M Lowe 13 211 DH Berdell 9 144 
The Libby Co 50 t Brighton. 
JMPhilbrook 14 267 JS Henry 
PA Berry 15 
McIntire & Massachusetts. 
eston 4 At Watertown. 
LT Brown 210 JS Henry w- 2 
F armington L —* — O H Forbush 10 
Thompson & At Brighten. 
Hanson 25 350 JS Henry 19 
MD Holt & Son 17 R Connors 50 
EEChap an 3 Scattering 50 
J W Richardson 8 L Stetson 27 
MDStockman 4 Ed Kimball 5 
Shirley & Howe 12. 23 AC Foss 13 
Johnson & W W Mills 23 
Eaton 12 ID A Walker 3 
A M Baggs 24 


New Hampshire. 


At Brighton. New Yerk. 
WF Wallace 15 at Brighton. 
JH Neal 2 17 GN Smith 20 
AtINEDM™M & Weol 

Ce. Western. 
€ McMalley 25 At Brighton. 
A&J Roeden 31 J J Kelley 65 
T Shay 6 SS Learned 80 
GS Peavey 13 Sturtevant& 
EF Adden 25 7 Haley 1 
Geo Harris 19 
T Courser 18 AtNEDM& Weol 
Heath & Co 100 Jo. 

At Watertown. Gordon & Iron- — 


TFO Briné sides 
Frank Wood 45 100 Morris BeefCo 447 
W F Wailace 100 300 Swift & Co 200 
NEDM& Wool 
Vermont. Co 
At Watertown. 


Fred Savage 40 At Watertown. 
H Combs 167 J A Hathaway 331 

E G Piper 21 

RE French 35 Canada. 


N H Woodward 20 At Watertewn. 
AP Needham 12 36 Gordon & Iron- 


G H Barnes 5 sides 1119 
AtNEDMM"& Weel T Bater 107 

Co. N EDM & Wool 
W A Ricker 121 500 Co 5760 





Export Trafiic. 

The total shipments from this port for the week 
were 1153 cattle and 1119 sheep. The English 
market on cattle is 4@%e, d. w., lower than last 
week, or 2}¢ lower on lower grades and 1}c lower 
on best grades than two weeks ago. It is quite 
likely that by the time the above cattle arrive in 
England that the market will have improved. 
Latest sale at 100 11430. d. w. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Sa- 
chem for Liverpool, 206 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 
249 do. by Morris Beef Company, 193 do. by Gor- 
don & Tronsides, 107 Canadian cattle by T. 
Bater, 1119 sheep by Gordon & Ironsides; from 
Canada, on steamer Columbian, for London, 198 
cattle by Morris Beef Company, 200 do. by Swift 
& Co. 

Horse Business. 

The trade during the week has been not only 
slim but very dull, and practically according to 
the views of the different dealers. Some had a 
little better trade than others, but it was a quiet 
market, as a rule, in the city. Not that values 
have depreciated, but the demand is light. At 
Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable they closed out 
lexpressand 1 freight carload of Western stock 
at $100@280, of 1100@1500 tbs; sold mostly at $125@ 
175. Some Rye Beach livery horses found sale at 
$75@130. At Moses Colman Son’s sale stable 
were sold 60 head; highest was a pair family 
horses at $400, and other sales, down to $35. At 
Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable were sold 2 
express cars ot Western, of 1100@1700 ibs. Best 
sale was at $262, with other sales, down to $100. 
At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable were light arriv- 
als, with sales at $125@250. 

Unien Yards, Watertewn. 

Tuesday —Carloads of country stock figured up 
twenty-one, arrivingin two sections. The Rut- 
land came in later than the Cheshire. All sorts 
of stock were included except the good Western 
steers; such arrived earlier in the week. Market 
for best grades of beef cattle was 10c P 100 tbs 
lower than a week ago, and no change is noted 
from the low rates on common eattle 
from last week. O. H. Forbush sold his best 
Cows and bulls at 3c, of 940@1320 tbs; 2 cows at. 
2}4$265 p 100 Ibs, of 840 and 990 tbs. A. Davis 
Paid 2} @3k¢ for fair stock; 14@$1.60 P 100 tbs for 
slim stuff. J. A. Hathaway had steers, of 1300@ 
1500 ths, at 44@5he. 

Milch Cows. 

Suppiy was not as heavy as last week, and 
changed hands at $30@60, mostly. 

Fat Hogs. 5 

Western rule at 5}@6e, or }¢ lower. Local 
hogs, 63a Tle, d. w. 





Sheep Heusen. 

A good week’s supply. The change in prices 
is only on best grade of lambs, ata decline of 15c 
on 100 tbs. Old sheep sola at steady rates, $2.30 
@4.30 P 100 ibs. Lambs sold at $3.30@6 05 P 100 
tbs. A lot of 350 sheep and lambs sold at 3@5c, and 
a lot of 400 at about the same range, 3@5c P tb. 

Veal Calves. 

The demand appeared to be fairly good. They 
were wanted at last week’s rates either in large 
or small lots. Large lots of mixed calves, good 
and slim, sold at 5@5ic straight. Nice veals 
brought 64@6jc. A.P. Needham sold 10 calves, 
120 ibs, at 64c. O.H. Forbush sold some at 5c 
upward, as to quality. 

Live Peultry. 

Lower in price. Fowls and broilers, 10@11c; 
cocks, 8@9c. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—F. L. Howe, 13; H. M. Lowe, 50; Live 
Stock Company, 115; Thompson & Hanson, 60; 
M. D. Holt & Son, 60; E. E. Chapman, 15; J. M. 
Philbrook, 32; Shirley & Howe, 23; Tae Libby 
Company, 30. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 160; T. Shay, 
20; E. F. Adden, 22; T. Courser, 7; Hathaway & 
Co., 4; Frank Wood, 60. 

Vermont—F. Savage, 110; B. H. Combs, 22; R. E. 
French, 10; A. P. Needham, 10; G. H. Barnes, 13; 
W. A. Ricker, 310; F. Ricker, 84; F. Atwood, 75; 
D. H. Ber dell, 32; J.S. Henry, 35. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 25. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 100; 0. H. For- 
bush, 6. R. Connors, 45; H. A. Gilmore, 20; L. Stet- 
son, 17; W. W. Mills, 4; D. A. Walker, 3; A. M. 
Baggs, 45. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. , 


Stock at yards: 789 cattle, 1461 sheep, 22,318 B 


hogs, 789 calves, 175 horses. From West, 273 
cattle, 21,500 hogs, 175 horses. Maine, 214 cattle, | 
1461 sheep, 562 hogs, 438 calves. New Hampshire, 
32 cattle, 6 hogs, 20 calves. Vermont, 19 cattle, 
35 calves. Massachusetts, 231 cattle, 250 hogs, 27 
calves. New York, 20 cattle, 25 calves. 

Tuesday—The market for beef cattle is with- 
out activity. Still, butchers were ready to buy, 
but did not care to buy heavily. Some good cat- 
tle changed hands from Maine at 5}c; good cows 
at 3@34c; slim cows at 14c and a little better. 
Good, tidy stock sold without much difficulty. S. 
S. Learned sold Western steers, weighing 1598@ 
1668 ths; cost in Chicago $5.70 P 100 tbs. A. M. 
Baggs sold 2 nice 3300-Ib cattle at 54c. Shirley & 
Howe, 14 cattle, average 1600 Ibs, at 3}c, 4c and 
5tc. D. A. Walker sold 3 cattle, 680@820 tbs, 
at $1.60 and 2c. R.E. French sold cows at 2}c 
and $1.60. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Notas many are on the market, but there are 
more than the market requires. Buyers are not 
so numerous and buy less thav a few weeks ago, 
there being plenty of milk for all business pur- 
poses. The Libby Company had on commission 
some 50 head, selling 10 choice cows at $50@60; 15 
cows at $40@ 47.50; 8 cows, $32@35. J.S. Henry 
sold 8 nice cows, great milkers, at $50@62; 10 
cows at $48; 6 cows, $45. : 

Veal Calves. 

Nearly 800 head are at these yards; all required 
to supply the demand. Sales are easy compared 
with some weeks, and prices steady. - Thompson 
& Hanson sold 70 calves at 64c. Shirley & Howe 
sold 20 calves, 120 ths, at 64c. A. P. Needham 
sold 10 calves, 120 ths, 6c. E. FE. Chapman sold 
15 calves, 110 tbs, at #4c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Within 50 head as many milch 
cows tested as a week ago, which means near to 
600 head on the market. There were this week 
more good to fancy cows on tite market and there 
appeared to be more buyers at the yards. Al- 
most every dealer had some cows that could be 
called the tops, that commanded the top prices. 
The beef cow trade does not improve. This isa 
Jewish holiday and no Jews present. The Libby 
Company had 55 milch cows on commission, one 
a fancy cow, the pick of the cow barn, at $75; 2 
others, about the same grade, and graded down 
to $30. Farmington Live Stock Company sold 1 
fancy cow, $60; 4 at $55; 10 at ;$30@45. M. G. 
Flanders sold cows, $30@60. J. S. Henry. hada 
run of nice cows for milk at reasonable prices. 
J. M. Philbrook sold 5 steers, of 1100 tbs, at 33c; 8 
milch cows, $42. A.C. Foss sold 8 cows, 8180 tbs, 
at 3c; 6, of 3600 tbs, at 2c. 

Store Pigs. 

No demand. Prices nominal. Small pigs, 

$2 .50@3.75. Shotes, $5@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 









Broilers, 34 to 4 tbs, to pair, P fb--..-...-- 15@17 
Green Ducks.....--.---------------------- 4 @ 
Fowls, extra choice......-.-.------------- 14 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ...------- 1 
** “com to good, P doz....---------- 75@1 25 
qguabe. MOE. aktcsaadincansusendvede 2 00a2 50 
estern iced— 
Turkeys, choice .......---.-------------- 16@18 
Turkeys, poor to fair... .....----.------- 12@15 
Broilers, common to choice......-----.- 13@14 
Chickens, choice, largs -.--.--------------- 13@14 
se mixed sizes .-..- — -- H@12, 
Fowls, fair to choice... -.--..- -- 124.@134 
Old cockS......-.---------------- 94@10 


Receipts Oct. 13, were 354 packages. 
Liye Peultry. 


—— 2355 — ———— 9 11 

Roosters, P Ib......---..------------------ 

Chickens, P Ib......--.-------------------- 10}@11 

Spring ducks, P tb.....-------------------- 11@12 
Batter. 


Norg—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 





Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. .....--------- 

Northern N. Y., assorted sizes...-------- oo 

Northern N. Y., large tubs-....---------- 2 

Western, large ash tubs......----------- 21@21} 

Western, asst. spruce tubs......--------- 22, 
Creamery, northern firsts.......---------- - 20@ 
Creamery, western firsts....--------------- 19420 
Creamery, seconds.........---------------- 16@17 
Creamery, eastern.........---------------- 17@ 
Dairy, * 

airy, 

airy, 

Renova‘ 
E — — ery @ 

x northern creamery..-.-.-.----------- 
Extra dairy...........---------------------- 21@22 
Common to good......------ ee a — — — 15 ã 16 

Trunk butter in $ or }-tb prints...------- 


Extra northern creamery............-.-- <- 22@°3 
Firsts, northern creamery .........-...... 19@20 
Extra northern dairy 21@22 
Common to good.... He >. 16@17 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, 1 
New York twins, firsts, ett 
‘New York twins, seconds, P ib. a9 
Vermont twins, extra........... --Lif@l2 
Vermont twins, firsts...............--..... 10§@11} 
Vermont twins, seconds. ...............-.-- a9} 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P tb.............- 12: 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, P tb ............-.. 11@11} 
Ohio flats, P th.. .....- 22222-2222. ee eee 10§@11 
Eaas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz... 
Eastern choice fresh. Adios 
Eastern first .......... 23 
Michigan first to extra .. - ZB 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good ............ eee-e 18@20 
York State firsts.......................- aoe 226 
Western untested ......................... 20@21 
Western selected, fresh................... 
Western dirties ..........................-- 1 
Refrigerator stock.................---.--.- 19@21 
Petatees. 
Houlton Hebrons, P bu.......--.-...... aan 
Houlton Green Mountains, ꝓ bu........ 50@53 
Native Rose and Hebrons, P bbl......-- 1 50@1 75 
Sweet, yellow, Norfolk, F 1 1 85 
Yellow, East. Shore # Dbi.... 1 786 
Yellow, N.C., 4 ee ok 
Jersey, double head, Y bbi.-............: 2 00@2 50 
Green Vegetables. 

































--1 

UD. 5 on anc 009 sone s-ecoscerenes 20@25 

‘omatoes, P DOX.......-.--- es eeee eee 75@i 25 
Tomatoes, green..................---.-.- 5 
Onions, native, P bu.....--..-.---..-..-- @i 
— OE LS Ree ee 75@s5 
Corn, DPR Getibs dicoimeuemicnnuccs Seas ed 1 
Native cress, P doz...............-...--- 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz 
Green Peppers, * 66 


Egg a, P crate 
Parsley, 
Radishes, p 







Turnips, Nova Scotia, 
Mushrooms, native, P : 
Mins, P doz .......... , Wid stebs tis —— 


eKs, 

ee AI! 00; 
Sieva beans, P du...... : 
Lima beans, improved -. 
Brussels sprouts, P qt... 
Artichokes, p bu ....... 





Frait. 





20 oz., P bbl. J 

“* Maiden Blush, Pp 2 on@2 
“ Baldwin, No.1, P bbl............. 1 70.02 2! 
** Greening, No. 1, Pp bbl 1 75@2 
* Baldwin & Green’g, No.2, P bbl. 1 25@1 
~~ Common sweet .........---..-...- 1 2@1 
“* Common green, P bbi..........--- 1 26@1 
** Red Varieties, ~ bush. box ....-.. Wai 
Green cook’g sorts, P bush. — D1 
a 










oo 
FIOKIGe, FH DOX......---6--.-22-0.--00-- 2 00@2 25 
Plums— 

a ear a ore ee 50@60 
Cranberries— ; 

Cape INS 250. wowed cdickiccseedl 5 00@7 50 





Muskmelons— 
Rocky Ford, fancy, P crate...........- 1 50@2 00 
Peaches— 
Western N .Y., P bskt..........-..... @80 
Hudson River, P 2-bskt. carrier...... 1 1 25 
Hudson River, # bskt....-............- @75 
Michigan, P bu. bskt., choice......... 2 2 50 





Anjou * 





Vüdes and Pelts. 
















Steers and cows, all weights.........-..-- 7 
6} 
Hides, south, light — salted .......... 

* —— 133@14 
— a9 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 tbs each.... ia! * 

@65 
' Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............-----..---- 7 
Evaporated, fair to prime-......-..----.- 64 
Sun-dried, as to quality........-.-....--.- 4 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy,  bu., Western, good to prime.2 00@2 10 
al ee eee -2 25@2 40 
On A) ere ere eee 12@134 
Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack.......-.- 2 00@2 50 
* ‘ancy recleaned, P D..--- 8@9 
Orchard, P bu .-..-...----- 2 eos 
White Clover, P bb. 23@ 
Alfalfa, P tb..-..--. -. l@l4 
Blue Grass,p bu... -140@1 50 
OU ge ote once ec ince tencaunas —— 85@90 
POONA Loo os 5 Sens sc Bde ccc csecs 85a1 00 
90@1 10 
Beans. 
Pea, choice :.............. ---2 300 
Pea, screened — 220 
Pea, seconds.....-... 17 00 
Pea, foreign....-..--...- * -200@2 15 
Mediums. choice hand-picked ..........-- 2 
Mediums, screened .........-.-.---------- 2 210 
Mediums, foreign ..........-.......------- 2 00@2 10 
Lellow eyes, extra.......-.-.-..--.------- 2 3 00 
Yellow eyes, seconds.........----.------- 2 75 
Red Kidney.........-------------+---+-+-- 3 20@3 40 
Hay and Straw. 
Hey, No oe — i 15 50 
“ Ty 3 os meee — 3 
* fine choice.............-..---- 
* clover,mixed,P ton......--..- 13 00@16 00 
* clover, er ee: 12 00@13 00 
is swale, 4 WM sos Ci cecocsccesee 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye..........------------ ..19 20 00 
Straw, Oat, per ton. ..........-.--..---.- 9 10 00 
Straw, tangled rye............-.-------- 11 12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is quiet but lower. 

Spring patents, $4 75@5 10. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 70@4 00. 

inter patents, $4 15@4 50. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 75@4 30. 

Corn Meal.—$1 J2a114 P bag, and $2 45@ 
250 P bbl; granulated, $3 20@3 50 P bbi. 

Graham Fleuar.—Quoted at $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 

@at Meal.—Firm at 3570@595 P bbl. for 
rolled and $6 30@6 55 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market is steady at $3 20@ 
360 P bbl. 


Ceorn.—Demand fair, supply light. 
Steamer, yellow, 57@58c. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 58c. 

No. 3, yellow, 574. 
@Oats.—Demand quiet, prices firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 45c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 45c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 44%c. 
Millfeed.—Firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 00. 

Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $21 25@27 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $19 25. 

Mix feed, $20 50@22 50. ; 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. 
Linseed, $25 00@25 50. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 58@59c. 
Bye.—¢7@68c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








* Plood Mich 
o “ bl: 
ti oe bi ) 26 
Fine delaine, Ohio 37 
a 23 Ohio X, 1 and 2. 
Pulled wools, scoured 
American mohair ..........-.----..--.----- 37 








Pott Eviu.—M. H. L., Plymouth County, 
Mass.: Poll-evil, if treated in the first stage, may 
be prevented by the use of a blister. Ifit is al- 
lewed to progress, nothing but a surgical oper- 
ation will cure it. A tincture of Spanish fly one 
ounce,croton oil ten drops, will produce a blister, 
which, if early applied, will prevent the disease 
from developing. 

Sort SWELLING.—J. L. R., Hartford County, 
Ct.: Cut the soft swelling on the cow’s knee, 
draw off the fluid, and bathe with arnica to which 
has been added a few drops of carbolic acid. Use 
a sharp, clean knife. 

Scours.—B. M. K., Coos County, N. H.: The 
cause of scours in calves several weeks old is 
often over-feeding of too cold milk. Watch the 
calves and know just how much to feed them. 
Keep all vessels clean that they are fedin. It 
is a good plan to mix lime water with milk when 





\ | Nability tb frosts. Owing to this fact a thermom- 


calves have the scours. Albumen in the form of 
an egg is good for the calf. A little laudanum 
will help to relieve them when they are in pain. 
In advanced stages give a little oil, castor or 
linseed. — 


DANDELIONS INCREASE BY CUTTING. 

The common dandelion grows readily from root 
cuttings, and when the top of the plant is cut off, 
each of the pieces of root remaining in the 
ground will form a new plant. For this reason it 
is a very bad practice to ailow the digging of 
“green” on the lawn. ( 

GINSENG A DUBIOUS VENTURE. 

Ginseng culture-has been discussed by farmers 
for some time, but very little is known of the 
plant. A Maine bulletin describes and figures 
the plant and gives brief directions for culture. 
The experiment station does not encourage ging- 
seng culture as a commercial venture in Maine. 

A VOLUNTEER POTATO CROP. 

A Webster (N. H.) reader sends account of a 
fairly large potato yield from a field which had 
been neither planted, fertilized nor cultivated for 
the crop. Last year his crop on the same field 
was hardly worth digging, and most of the pota- 
toes were left in the ground. These proved good 
seed, coming up thickly in the spring. They were 
left to grow without care as an experiment, and 
are reported to have given results satisfactory 
under the conditions. But it must have been a 
hard crop to dig. 

CONDITIONS INDICATING FROST. 

On a still night the colder air being more dense 
and nently heavier rests on the surface 
and‘ ds the plants, thus inereasing their 





eter close to the ground will frequently read 
from five to eight degrees lower than one eight 
toten feet higher. There are three essential 
conditions favorable to the formation of frosts. 
A clear sky, dry air and a still night, and when 
all are present at the critical period the result 
should noé be in doubt. To these, of course, 
must be added the proper date with a general air 
temperature sufficiently low to make frosts 
within the range of possibility. 
PROSPEROUS CRANBERRY GROWERS. 

Within an area of about five square miles from 
Cranmoore, Wi3., are to be found the cranberry 
marshes that have made Wisconsin famous, 
ranking it on a level with the Cape Cod and New 
Jersey marshes, with one decided advantage in 
favor of the Wisconsin berry, namely, its keep- 
ing qualities. Notwithstanding this industry is 
but in its infancy in Wisconsin, and notwith- 
standing the destructive fires which occurred in 
this section in 1893, 45, the cranberry produc 
tion has been particularly profitable, and has 
distributed much wealth amongst those who are 
engaged in it, that has enabled the cranberry 
grower to maintain a degree of comfort, elegance 
and education superior, perhaps, to that enjoyed 
by any other class of people engaged in fruit 
growing. 

EXCLUDING BAD FOOD. 

A large amount of fraudulent food products 
has already been shut out through the operation 
of the new national, under directior of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Shipments from other 
countries are sampled and tested by the Govern- 
ment experts and sent back if not all right. “We 
are enforcing the law from three points of view, 
as provided iu the act,” said Secretary Wilson. 
“‘ We are excluding food products which have 
any substance added to them—not there nat- 
urally—which is injurious to health, such as 
preservatives, bleaching agents and artificial 
colors. We are also endeavoring to exclude 
articles which are forbidden entry or restricted 
in sale in the country from which they came. 
This is in accordance with the specific provision 
of the law. We are endeavoring, besides, to ex- 
clude articles which are falsely branded.” 


Dull Hay Trade. 


The market is quiet and nearly steady at 
most localities. Many believe that prices 
have about reached natural level for the 
season. Demand is hardly equal to receipts 
which have been large at the principal dis- 
tributing centres. Less hay has been 
wanted for export than was the case a few 
weeks ago. 

The temporary refusal of some railroads 
to handle hay is likely to reduce receipts | 
and perhaps stiffen prices. The quality of 
the new crop is not so fine as was expected, 
an estimate from the various markets show- 
ing an average of three percent. choice, 
twenty per cent. of No.1, and thirty-five 
per cent. of No, 2, the balance, or forty-two 
per cent., being of the undesirable, which 
has had a tendency to handicap the move- 
ment and prices of the better qualities. 
The quality is, however, much better than 
last year. 

Receipts at seven leading cities for three 
months ending Oct 1 were 311,892 tons, com- 
pared with 290,713 tons in the same period 
of 1902, a gain of 21,179 tons for the year. 
Only 24,000 tons have been exported com- 
pared with 13,136 tons in thst period of last 
year. This means that the principai home 
markets so far must handle over thirty thou- 
sand tons more than last year. 

The Canadian hay crop is about up to the 
average in quantity and fair in quality. 
There will be a good sized surplus for ship- 
ment, but the crop is late, and farmers, 
unable to forget the fine prices obtained last 
year, are said to be holding for better offers 
than have yet been made. It is unlikely 
however, that last year’s boom will be re- 
peated, as hay is far more plenty this year. 








The Cranberry Product. 

The total yield of cranberries in the 
United States in the census year 1899 was 
987,516 bushels, with an estimated value of 
$1,315,059. Of this yield 598,906 bushels, or 
60.6 per cent., were grown in Massachu- 
setts; 240,221 bushels, or 24.3 per cent., in 
New Jersey, and 111,098 bushels, or 11.2 per 
cent., in Wisconsin; these three States, 
which constitute the principal cranberry- 
growing areas of the country, produced 96.1 
per cent. of theentire crop. The totai area 
devoted to this crop was 20,434 acres. 

According to Secretary Rider of the New 
Jersey cranberry growers, the probable 
output of the season will be 851,000, dis- 
tributed as follows: Massachusetts four 
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Buy the mill whose F 

» tower will stand up — 

f in the storms and — 

“== whose wheel trans- § 
mits the wind forces with F: 
least loss. The Eclipse has §.- 


Correct ; 
Wind Power} 
Theory. [| 


J 
Simplest, strongest, most ef- 1 
ficient, requires least. atten- 
tion and costs least for re- 


All the advantages of other — 
mills with none of their 


steel mills and towers. 
Estimates Fiver on individ- 

ual windmill water systems. § 

Windmill catalog mailed free. 


Charles J. Jager Co., § 
174 High St., Beston, Meas. 
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always ready. Never 
blow. Strong, safe, efficient. You need just 


all purpose Engines up to 800 h. p. 
CHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 High Street, 





Unlike the human Jack it is master of every one, 
up to its limit,2 fullh.p. Think of the waysit 
Can serve you. And do you know it charges you 
only from 1 to 2 cents = hour for gasoline? Yt's 


lks or waits for wind to 
apower, Write fo : 
ane r our free booklet on the Jack. 4 


Boston, Mass. a 





J. L. NASON & CO., 


The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
Properties in all sections of New England. . 


Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





the same freedom as nature intended them 


silky nature. For invalid cats it is invaluable. 
bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


The latest fashionable fad is the keeping a pet cat. They are not often allowed to roam with 
0, pro- 
curing grasses and tonics necessary to their health. A tonic js, therefore, necessary, and the Walnut 


b 
For old cats, it gives them life and appetite. 


Comes in powdered form in bottles. Try it and make your cat a beautiful pet 
nmowe oN; Send 50 cents for a 


TON & DUTT 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





hundred thousand, New Jersey 350,000, 
Wisconsin 101,000; total 851,000, or about 
eighty-five per cent. of a normal crop. 


— 





Biggest Harvester in the World. 


Last year there was in operation in the 
San Fernando valley of California the larg- 
est combined harvester in the world. It 
consisted of a traction engine capable of 
hauling seventy-five tons, and which takes 
the place of fifty horses; a header or mow- 
ing machine which cuts a thirty-six foot 
swarth, and a complete thrashing machine. 
The header and thrashing machines are run 
by a separate thirty-horse power engine, 
getting its steam from the same boiler as 
the thrashing engine. The drive wheels of 
this monster traction engine are eight feet 
in diameter, with tires forty-eight inches 
wide on which are ridges an inch and a half 
high. It can average 34 miles an hour in 
good grain. 

The thrasher has a capacity of one hun- 
dred acresaday. Eight men are employed 
onit. The grain is thrashed clean and 
finally carried to a bin, from which it is 
sacked. When twelve sacks have been 
filled they are allowed to slide off the cart 
to the ground. This huge machine will 
work equally well on level or hilly country, 
having sufficient power to take a twenty 
per cent. grade without difficulty. It is 
sixty-six feet long, half as wide, and weighs 
more.than one hundred tons. Oil is used 
as fuel. This harvester has been success- 
fully used shelling peas and beans as well 
as grain. Itis purely a California produc- 
tion.—World’s Work. 


Instruction 
Free 


The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College offers short courses of 
instruction in dairy farming, 
horticulture and bee farming. 
For information address 


PROF. WM. P. BROOKS, Amherst, Mass. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MiDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of JON- 
ATHAN WHEELER, late of Acton, in said 
—— deceased: 

WHE EAS, Horace F.Tuttle.the administrator 

of the estate not already administered of 
said deceased, has presented for allowance 
the first account of his administration upon the 
estate of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the twenty-seventh day of October, A.D. 1903, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be allowed. : 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
a newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be one day, at least, before said 
Court, and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this second day of Octo- 
ber, in the year one thousard nine hundred and 
three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. , 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons terested in the estate of AMELIA 
. CLOUSTON, late of Concord, in said 
County, deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument, purperting 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court. for 
= by Henry C. Hall, who prays that letters 
stamentary may be issu: d to him, the executor 
therein named. — re 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, ip said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of October, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, post-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, fourteen days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of 
ber, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 

S. H. FO ster. 














three. . LSOM, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
IVY ANNA KINGSBURY, late of Newton, in 


said County, deceased, intes' 


to show cause, ifany you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, anews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth 
day of September, in the year one thousand nine 
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hundred and three. , : 
: S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other rsons_ interested in the estate of 
JAMES E. NORCROSS, who died in Concord, 
in said County of Middlesex, intestate, leavin 
estate in said County of Middlesex, to be ade 
ministered, and not leaving a known widow or 
heir in this Commonwealth: 

WHEREAS, a petition has heen presented to 

said Court to grant: letters of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Frederick 

W. Dallinger, — administrator in and for 

— — — 

u are hereby c to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of October, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
— if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 
And the said public administrator is hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publish- 
ing this citation once in each week, for three 
snecessive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day, at least, before 
6 J 
ness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, First Jud 
of said Court, this first day of October, int 
year one thousand nine hundred and three. 
S. H. Fousom, Register. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department 1s established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock. 5 ite, et 
bue cent per word. only, eluding name, addres 

u name. iress OF 
initials. “No Display. *c to mpany the 

















MPORTANT European Fertilizer Manufacturing 

Co. wishes to correspond with first-class fertilizer 

rms, (not manufacturers) witha view of introduc- 
ing Ground Basic Slag (Thomas Phosphate Powder 
inte the United States. Ground Basic Slag is a wel 

known Phosphatic Fertilizer, which is giving excel- 

d has reached a very 

—— consumption :—Write Z K 333, Deacon’s Adver- 

tising Offices, Leadenhall Street, London, England. 








ARM wane. 2e —* on ouey sera. \ Buld- 
leasan t oeat 
Massachusetts or Eastorn N.Y. ‘address Cc. nr 





family. Good homestead on Winter St 
—— — ————————— Anes — bag * pears. 
society. ot water heat 
house. Board Peasonable. *. B. FAY. — 


Were board two invalid ladies in private 





UFF ROCK cockerels, hens, pullets, $1 jo . 
MILLEK, JR., Acworth, N. H. — 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, — 





— either sex, also a choice lot of 
lambs. (Chester Whites, some tine young stock. 
Shorthorn cattle. All stock recorded and of the best 
breeding. SIDNEY SPRAGUK, Falconer,N.Y. ° 





EGISTERED Oxford Down sheep, of both sexes 
and all ages, for sale cheap. A. BORDWELL & 
SON, Corfu, N. Y. 





OR SALE — Registered Southdown bucks from 
selected stock. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
ARM, Amherst, Mass. 





For SALE—Very fine individual and bred _ re 
tered Jlersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, he: fers 
and young cows. Also registered Ohio —— 
ue Pigs. T.G. BRUNSON, East Har 

, Vt. 





[roeeres seme prone: Lipase rely 
le s five weeKS 0 le . - 
ORD, Kast Bethel. Vt. i 





| gt live, single American man for farm 
work. Must be good teamster and a hustler. 
State age and experience. MKeferences required 
Board furnished. ages 5 & month. Steady work 
for the right man. E. H. WAITE, Cobalt, Ct. 





ANTED to correspond with a young, active, honest 

man, for position in creamery. me kn“ wledge 

of buttermak srs help secure this permanent 
position. MONSON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 





woman for general housework in a small private 
‘amily. House all conveniences. are yg Boe per 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfield, Mass. 


Wes TED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 





ANTED—At once. competent, single man on milk 

route. Permanent position to right man. Must 

be a good milker. Apply with reference, S. D. NEW 
ELL, Bristol, Ct. 





ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work 
Good milker, — temperate, references 
tate wages, with board in family. J. H. NELSON 
Lakeville, Mass. 





ANTED—Man and wife, teamster and housework 
Me ——— 8. 333. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 
ese, Ct. 





milker and teamster and sober. 820 per month. 
so good house gir}, $3 per week. H.W. BARNES 
Dracut, Mass. 


ANTED—Rel able man on nape poaltey farm 
Must be feed teamster. C. L. HAYWARD 
ancock, N. H. 


Wotutker and voamteer good farm hand, 








WeNTED Bev. 15 to 17, good milker. State 
M. D. WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 





ANTED—Young man for general farm work, who 
is a good milker. C. E. CALDWELL, Beverly 





children or invalids. C. H. HOBBS, Gorham 


4 GIRL to do housework in family of four. No 
. H. 





Give full etter. PROSP. 


OREMAN on ony farm. Good place for a worker 
d is in first } ECT 
‘ARM, South Framingham, Mass.; 





winning lines. Runs half in .50 


fos SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare 
a winner bred in 
eandkind. W.S. TA R, byron, O. 





OR SALE —A thoroughbred promptor, seven ears 
old; sound and ectly reliable. le of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD, Van Wert, O. 





ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 

Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 

o stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





‘OR SAJ.E—Fonur trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two firat- 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ina. 





ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools 
Would work as foreman on gentieman’s farm 
} C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 


OR SALE—Five biack jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
S Prices. #150 to’ $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
WELL. focennes, Jnd. 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 


BABY’S THREAD BONNET. , 

Linen thread No. 60, a medium size stee 
hook. 

ist row—Chain 7, join, chain 3, 14 treble 
in ring, join to top of 3 chain. 

2d row—Widen every stitch by putting 2 
treble in top of each treble of last row. 

3d row—Widen every second stitch. 

4th row—Widen every third stitch. 

Continue in this way, increasing the num- 
ber of stitches between the widenings of 
each row until, in the tenth row, you widen 
every ninth stitch. Each row, it must be 
remembered, is begun with 3 chain, to take 





. Place of atreble, and the last treble is joined 


to the top of 3 chain with 1 single. 

11th row—Crochet plain (that is, without 
widening), putting treble in treble. to 
within 30 stitches of the beginning, chain 3; 
turn. The next 3 rows are worked buck and 
forth over this row, treble in treble, without 
widening. 

15th row—Turn the work, chain 17, fasten 
in third stitch from end, (*) chain 17, fasten 
in third stitch from last fastening, repeat 
from (*) to the end, that is, over top of bon- 
net. The 30 stitches left at the back are 
not to be worked over this way. 

16th row—Turn; chain 9, fasten in topof 
first loop, (*) chain 3, fastenin top of next 
loop (in ninth stitch of 17 chain); repeat 
from (*) to end. 

You now have a row of loops for ribbon 
one inch wide, and the bonnet is ready for 


border. 

ist row—Chain 3, 1 treble in each stitch of 
last row. : 

2d row—Chain 3, 1 treble in each stitch of 
last row. 


3d row—Chain 3, then shellof 4 treble in 
every third treble of last row. 

4th row—Chain 3, shell of 4 treble between 
second and third treble of shell in last row, 
shell of 4 treble between shells of last row; 
repeat across. 

5th row—Chain 3, shell of 4 treble in each 
shell of last row. Work this row of shells 
around bonnet. Put the shells at regular 
intervals across back of neck. 

6th row—Chain 3, sheli of 4 treble in 
every shell of last row. 

7th row—Chain 3, fasten with single in 
middle of shell of last row, chain 4, fasten 
in same place, chain 3, fasten in same place 
(*), 1 single over each of next 3 stitches, 
chain 3, fasten in same place; repeat all 
around. This makes avery pretty finishing 
edge. 

Run a ribbon through loops, put a bow 
at back and one on top. 

Eva M. NILES. 





How to Build the Log Fire. 

The season when a good log fire is com- 
fortable in the evenings is at hand. To 
make an attractive. one, which does not 
have to be coaxed with applications of 
kindling wood now and then, shake out a 
double-sheet newspaper and leave the 
edges loose so that it will light easily. It 
will take longer to ignite if crushed, and 
spoils the effect of the kindling wood, which 
is thrown loosely on the paper against the 
andirons. The back log should be of the 
largest size the fireplace will hold. Green 
wood is preferable at this time of the year. 
It should be put close back to the wall. If 
it is a split log, the inside should be turned 
toward the front. Three logs are enough 
to start a fire with. Give it a good start, 
and then let it alone. Nothing is worse 
than a smoky, constantly poked wood fire. 


> 





Cause of Appendicitis. 


Cold drinks and cold food cause appendi- 
citis—thus sayeth the doctors. Therefore 
beware of ice-cream, soda water, cold tea, 
Roman punch, frozen pudding, beer fresh 
from the ice box, fruit ices and iced water- 
melon. 

Physicians have all along contended 
that appendicitis is an inflammation of the 
appendix—the result of a digestive dis- 
turbance or of lowered vitality of the in- 
testinal tract. The cold food or liquid has 
the effect of sending the blood from the in- 
testines, the result being that the vitality 
of the tract is greatly lowered. If this 
practice is continued, the appendix soon 
becomes inflamed and a case of appen- 
dicitis results. It is contended that 
all cases of appendicitis during the 
summer months are due to cold foods and 


‘drinks. The fact that the latter will bring 


on thejdisease was first noticed by a German 
physician, who called the attention of his 
fellow practitioners to the fact. The result 
was that patients were carefully watched, 
and the observations of the German physi- 
cians were verified. Therefore, beware of 
cold things for the stomach inthe summer 
time. 


Value of Rice in Cookery. 


Few housekeepers appreciate the possi- 
bilities of rice as afood. It is excellent asa 
breakfast cereal, a vegetable, an iced des- 
sert or a pudding. It combines well with 
stock in a soup or with eggs and milk. Un- 
like must cereals, it is delicious hot, and 
equally delicious mixed with cream and 
sugar in a chilled dessert. 

Its nutritive value is much inferior to 
that of wheat. In spite of this fact it forms 
a larger part of human food than any other 
product, and is almost the exclusive 
diet of thousands in India, China and 
the Malayan islands. While it is poor in 
proteid, it is exceedingly rich in starch 
(which is an essential article of all 
diet), fully seventy-five per cent. of 
its substance consisting of starchy matcer. 
When used as the chief article of food in 
a broth or as a vegetable, it should always 
be cooked with stock in order to supply the 
necessary proteid, and thus give the food 
greater nutritive value. When used as a 
dessert it may be cooked.in water or milk, 
and combined with cream and eggsto make 
it more acceptable, as well as more nutri- 
tious. 

The sago of the palm, the mealy substance 
of the cassava of South America on which 
thousands of people are compelled to live, 
are all inferior to rice i. sustaining power. 
Beans and peas, on which the European 
peasants subsist, and manage with plenty 
of eggs and cheese to maintain themselves 
in health, are far superior to rice in nutri- 
tive value. Rice was introduced in Colonial 
days as an experiment, and almost by acci- 
dent. It now furnishes one of the chief 
cereals of certain Southern States of this 
country. 

The thickening qualities of rice in a 
broth are unequaled. Grains of rice boiled 
carefully in stock make an excellent vege- 
table. lt should be slowly cooked and well 
salted. When this is properly done the 
grains are swollen to more than eight times 
their original size and are dry (not moist 
and sticky), so that they separate from 
each other. . 

Few housewives understand how to cook 
rice in this way. Wash it thoroughly at 
first. Then, in the proportion of one quart 
of boiling water to one cup of rice, let the 
mixture boil steadily for fifteen minutes. 





Pour off any water remaining, shake the 
rice well and stir it with a fork, not with a 
spoon, and let it stand on the back of the 
stove twenty minutes longer. 1t is better 
to use a double boiler during the last 
twenty minutes, 80 that ‘there will 
be no danger of its scorching, as it is quite 
likely to do so in an ordinary boiler. Rice 
may be cooked rapidly in a quart of boiling 
stock instead of water. All the liquid which 
is not absorbed must be turned off. Of 
course, if this is stock it must beadded to 
the stock kettle and not thrown away 
Cooked in this way in either water or stock, 
the rice swells to its full size, each grain is 
distinct and separate, as it always is ina 
curry served by an expert cook. In desserts 
rice is often mashed before it is mixed with 
the eggs and other ingredients—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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Kerosene for the Hair. 


A woman recently asserted that the fine 
appearance of her hair was entirely due to 
a persistent and thorough treatment with 
the familiar kerosene of the corner grocery 
commerce. It was applied regularly once’s 
fortnight in the following way: A little 
was poured into a saucer and rubbed with 
the fingers into the roots of thehair. The 
application was slow and thorough, the gen- 
tle massage of the roots with the finger 
tips being needed to open the pores for the 
absorption of the oil. The treatment was 
usually made at night, and the hair after- 
ward tied up in a silk handkerchief. 

Vhe silk handkerchief is recommended by 
hair dressers as useful in retaining the nat- 
ural electricity of the hair. By noon of the 
following day the odor of the kerosene had 
disappeared, and in another twelve hours 
the oiliness that followed its use had also 
gone. The effect of this treatment on the 
hair was promptly noticeable, the falling 
out stopped, and some new short hairs were 
found all over the head. As the kerosene 
application was continued the hair became 
thick and smooth. When, after several 
months, if was finally discontinued, abun- 
dant glossy locks replaced the dry and 
lustreless hair—the former condition still 
existing, though no kerosene had been used 
for several years.—New York Post. 

Shoplifting in London. 

Though there is every appearance in all 
the great London shops that the publicis to 
be trusted implicitly, an elaborate and care- 
fully organized system of espionage prevails 
tu circumvent the designs of the peripatetic 
thief and the marauding kleptomaniac. 

The invisible detective, whose office is 
some unsuspected gallery in the ceiling, 
whence from artfully designed peep holes 
in the moulding he can survey the whole 
establishment, is the most successful foil to 
the shoplifter. But there are onlya few 
shops so structurally designed that surveil- 
lance of this kind is possible. Some of the 
jewelers’ treasure palaces are guarded in 
this manner, and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, no attendant is without his satellite, 
who keeps a wary eye on the cases of gems 
exposed to the customers’ inspection, stand- 
ing at the salesman’s elbow while he is 
showing them. 

At all periods a careful watch is kept on 
those dress establishments that are per- 
vaded by women, but more especially at 
sale time, for it is then that covetousness 
overwhelms morality most easily, and the 
crowded state of the shops favors the 
picker-up of unconsidered trifies. A man- 
ager of one of the largest establishments in 
the metropolis, says it is in those depart- 
ments that are not spacious that pilfering 
principally goes on, and that in them de- 
tective supervision is always most acute. 

Every shopwalker and counter attendant 
is in effect a detective, but there are some 
professionals who assume the guise to hide 
their real position. It is the duty of each 
attendant when he is suspicious of a f{cus- 
tomer to call the attention of the detective 
to her, not blatantly, but by prearranged 
sign. The detective then keeps the suspect 
under her immediate eye. Inthe large em- 
poriums where women chiefly congregate 
the most efficient, because least !conspicu- 
ous, detectives are women, either employed 
as shopwalkers or as customers. 

When an attendant misses or thinks he 
misses something, or notices disturbing 
signs of thievery, he speaks to the detect- 
ive, who, as an elegantly garbed customer, 
seats herself in a position commanding a 
good view of the suspects and makes her 
purchases like any other woman, all the 
while gathering data upon which to proceed. 
The disguise assumed by the shop detective 
differs day by day. 

If there be one result less desired by the 
shop proprietor than another it is to convict 
a kleptomaniac. Prosecutions do not for- 
ward business. The proprietor’s policy is 
to prevent pilfering by every conceivable 
means. Hence a blind eye is turned to 
what is a theft in embryo, and the wretched 
shoplifter caught in the act of purloining a 
blouse under cover of her waterproof is 
asked whether the urticle may not be sent 
home for her. Tothe bulging umbrella or 
the gaping handbag the detective alludes 
with an apology, fearing that madam has 
inadvertently incommoded herself with 
something that fell from the counter. 

First offenders are often cured by narrow 
escapes such as this from falling into the 
abyss that leads to the dock, and gladly 
pay for the experience in coin of the realm 
as if they had all the while meant to pur- 
chase instead of to purloin the goods. 
Should leniency of such a kind fail to lead 
the trespasser back into the paths of recti- 
tude, the manager’s office is made the scene 
of more serious negotiations, on which it is 
well to draw the veil. But asa rule it does 
not. 

Considering the immense population of 
London and the ease with which beautiful 
objects can apparently be taken in the 
great shops, the detectives find their talents 
called but seldom into play, :probably be- 
cause their system of surveillance is so 
capitally organized and carried out.—Lon- 
don Mail. 
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Do You Want to be Taller? 


The. fashion is for the tall girl. There 
are nowadays plenty of girls who would 
jog a beam placed five feet nine above their 
heads, and many there are who would touch 
with waving pompadour the beam held at 
six feet. 

‘“* How do women manage to be so tall? ”’ 
asked an observant man of a woman who 
knows all about such things. 

** That is easy,’’ replied the woman, “‘ for 
woman’s figure can be moulded at will. It 
can be madetaller or shorter, or wider or 
narrower, or any other thing. 

“It is alla matter of training and prac- 
tice and the girl who trains and keeps on 
training and the girl who practices and 
keeps on practicing is the one who will 
arrive. 

“If I werea short girl I would learn to 
grow taller. [ would take the lengthening 
exercises which stretch out a woman before 
she knows it: 








** All women are growing taller. There 


will soon be no more short women left on 
the face of creation.” 

By short is meant the woman of five feet 
two or three; and, if you will stop to think, 
you will remember that there used to bea 
great many women of just that size. The 
short woman was once considered very 
dainty. She was called petite, and sonnets 
were written to her. 

She had little hands and tiny feet, and she 
weighed one hundred pounds at most. She 
was very pale, but much admired. 

But the standard of feminine beauty has 
changed and the short woman is not in it. 
The woman who cannot count five feet four 
inches should go and stretch herself in an 
effort to grow taller. 

The woman who is of the best height is 
about five feet, eight, and may even be a 
little taller. Five feet, ten, is considered a 
desirable height for a woman in England, 
and there are afew beauties, English and 
American, of just six feet. This is, of 


course, very tall for a girl. But itis the 


fashion. 

And what becomes of the short man? 
Why, he just toddles along and tries to for- 
get that he is little. He is proud of his tall 


beauty and likes to be seen with her. Sev- 


eral English titles have been carried off by 
American girls who measured head, neck 
and shoulders above their husbands. 

To be tall, when nature has made her 
short, is a difficult task for any girl. But 
she who is ambitious will not regard it as 
impossible. She will try, and keep on try- 
ing, and always in the hope that she will 
add not one inch, but two or three or four 
to her stature. 

It is a remarkable thing, but it is said to 
be a fact, that the great athletes, the prize- 
fighters and the college football aspirants 
almost always gain in height after they 
begin their athletics; and for the first year 
they grow steadily. 

A stretching machine was invented to 
promote the growth of the short girl, but 
unfortunately it did her some bodily injury. 
The idea was to place her elbows in a vise, 
and then to stretch her toes out as far as 
possible, trying to touch a board several 
inches beyond her. She usually succeeded, 
but, unless strong, it was with some lame- 
ness in the region of the spine. So this 
method was given up. 

The girl who wants to be a little taller 
must begin with foot exercise. She must 
stretch out the toe and point it until she 
has made the foot very supple. This sup- 
pleness of foot is very important, for it 
gives the foot a natural arch, and fits the 
figure in a very natural, very easy, very 
graceful manner. 

They say that there are short women who 
appear tall, simply by their method of 
walking. They have very graceful, nimble 
feet and as they walk they rise and fall, 
g ving a pretty undulation to the walk. 

The trouble with the short girlis that she 
usually sags down. She is not so tallas 
she ought to be. She is very often stoop- 
shouldered and too frequently she is weak 
in the knees, which makes her appear yet 
shorter. 

The short girl will benefit her height, or 
her apparent height, very greatly by culti- 
vating her muscle. If she will learn to be 
strong she will learn to be taller. 

The short girl must try to keep fresh all 
the day, for if she gets tired, she grows 
shorter at once. All people are shorter at 
night than in the morning, and all people 
are shorter when they are tired than when 
they arefresh. As you get tired you sag, 
and your inches are much less than when 
you are fresh and vigorous. 

If the short girl will stand ap straight, 
and lift her arms over her head, extending 
them right up in the air until the finger tips 
touch an imaginary beam above her head, 
and if she will keep on doing this a dozen 
times a duy she will find that sheis growing 
a little taller. She will first notice it in the 
lengthenivg of the waist. * 

The jumping rope affords an excellent 
means of physical culture for the short girl. 
She should not jump with it so much as she 
should perform other exercises. If she will 
take the skipping rope by the handles and 
will stretch out her arms, swinging them 
and raising and lowering them, it will raise 
her not a little. 

Making one’s self taller is a slow process. 
It takes a month before any perceptible 
difference is noted.—N. Y. Sun. 
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Domestic Hints. 
TOMATO AND CORN SALAD. 

Pour boiling water over large, smooth toma- 
toes to loosen the skins, and set on ice. When 
perfectly cold, gouge out the centre of each 
tomato with a spoon and fill the cavity with 
boiled corn cut from the cob and left to get per- 
fectly cold; then mix with mayonnaise dressing. 
Arrange the tomatoes on a chilled platter lined 
with lettuce, and leave on ice until wanted. Pass 
more mayonnaise with the salad. 

SWEET PICKLED PEACHES. 

Prepare a syrup of four pounds of brown sugar, 
one quart of best cider vinegar, and two ounces 
of stick cinnamon broken in pieces. Boil all to- 
gether twenty minutes. Have peaches ready, 
having previously dipped them quickly into boil- 
ing water and rubbed off fur with a crash towel. 
Stick two or three cloves into each peach—not 
more for the clove darkens the peach. Put half 
of peaches invo syrup at a time, and cook until 
clear and tender. Drain out and put into jars, 
and pour boiling syrup over them, filling jar full. 
Seal. 





MACARONI WITH HAM. 

To the macaroni and sauce add one cup of fine 
minced ham, seasoned with mustard,and beat 
one raw egg into the white sauce. 

* BAKED SALT CODFISH. 

Codfish is not haif bad if, instead of being made 
into balls and fried, it is creamed and baked. 
Cream enough desiccated codfish to make a pint, 
add a few grains of paprika and from one-quarter 
to one-half a cup of grated cheese. Fill scallop 
shells with the mixture, cover with buttered 
crumbs and bake till a nice brown. 

POTATOES STEWED WITH BACON. 

Prepare creamed potatoes in the usual way, 
using cold boiled potatoes cut in cubes and 
warmed in a cream sauce. When they have 
simmered about five minutes add bacon which 
has been cut into tiny squares and fried until 
slightly brown. They should be well drained 
before they are put with the potatoes, asa greasy 
dish is not desired. 

NEW BAKED BEANS. 

Lima and red kidney beans are very good 
baked with pork, as ordinary white beans are 
prepared. Green or dried beans may be used. 
The dried ones must, of course, be soaked before 
baking. 


a 





Hints to Housekeepers. 

An eminent authority on nerves recommends 
for insomnia a cup of hot milk, to be taken after 
getting into . bed. A well-known statesman, 
among oihers, is said to have taken this cure 
with complete success. 

Cranberries are said to be a powerful tonic. 
Eaten freely after typhoid fever, they clear the 
system, and some dyspeptics carry them in their 
pockets and eat them raw. 

Vaseline and cocoanut butter, mixed in equal 
prop rtions, are recommended for stimulating 
the growth of the eyebrows. The preparation 
should be rubbed in carefully, but thoroughly, 
every night. Care is essentialin doing anything 
witk the eyebrows, because the hairs are not, as 
a rule, very numerous, and the unnecessary loss 
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when one Is doing her best to cultivate them. 

A certain beauty doctor recommends her pa- 
tients to eat an apple every night shortly before 
retiring. This is in direct contradiction to the 
old theory that apples should not be eaten at 
night. ‘“Fruitis goldm the morning, silver at 
noon and lead at night,” runs the adage, and 
most people have believed it and avoided fruit of 
any sort in the later part of the day as if it were 
the plague. The apple is known to be a most 
wholesome fruit. Persohs who eata great many 
raw apples are seldom a prey to dyspepsia. An 
old Scandinavian legend says the gods resort to 
apple eating when their mental and physical 
powers need refreshing. Ordinary mortals 
might imitate the gods to advantage. 

This ointment is very fine for softening the 
finger nails: One ounce of petrolatum, sixty 
grains of powdered white castile soap, five drops 
of oil of bergamot. It should be applied at night. 


When frying oysters add a little baking powder 
tothe cracker dust or cornmeal in which they 
arerolled. It improves both texture and flavor. 

A cornmeal bath is .elpful both for hands and 
complexion, when they get rough and harsh 
looking. Wash first in warm, soapy water, made 
with an olive-oil soap, then dry with a soft towel 
and rub in cornmeai. Let it remain on all night, 
wearing gloves on the hands, in order to keep 
the meal from rubbing off. A few “baths” of 
this sort will generally whiten and soften the 
skin appreciably. 

“*Cereals, as a rule, make 2, good breakfast 
dish,” the New York Medical Journal says, but it 
warns people against placing any belief what- 
ever in the contention that they are in any special 
way “brain foods.” ‘Good digestion,” says 
this journa), “‘such digestion as the ordinary 
man possesses, is quite equal to the task 
of providing the system with all the nu- 
tritive elements that any portion of it 
may require from the miscellaneous diet that 
most of us subsist on. The idea that a perfectly 
healthy person may be made healthier by a par- 
ticular diet seems to have taken a strong hold 
upon many members of the communitv, but medi- 
eal men recognize the absurdity and omit no 
occasion to combat it, though it must be admitted 
that it is hardly likely todo harm. Not only are 
the cereals not ‘brain foods’ in any technical 
sense, but there is reason to suppose that some 
of the highly lauded and widely advertised prep- 
arations are actually harmful in their action.” 

Kentucky cold cream is one of the old, old for- 
mulas by 'which the belles of that State have 
long enhanced or preserved their complexions. 
It is made by taking half an ounce each of white 
wax and spermaceti and two ounces each of al- 
mond oil and rosewater. When thoroughly min. 
gled, add half a dram of tincture of benzoin. 
Keep in air-tight jars. 


Fasbion Motes. 


e*, Another very good shirt-waist model has a 
few gathers at the neck, the back being left quite 
plain. A box plait finishes the front, in which 
the studs or buttons which fasten the waist are 
placed. Afterthe garment has been made and 
the sleeves sewed ina scalloped yoke piece is 
stitched on, crossing the back and covering the 
shoulder seams and upper part of the sleeve. 
This is an extremely good model to use for 
flannel waists. 

a*s Of shirt-waist material there is a var ety to 
choose from. The flannels are much the same in 
color and design as last year’s. Roman stripes, 
plaids, stripes and figures are seen. The heavy 
cotton materials are very pretty this season. 
They are mostly white, but a few good colored 
ones are to be had in small checks, stripes and 
plaids. A popular white fabric for waists is a 
honeycomb design and suggests old-fashioned 
bedspread material. 

a%e Nun’s veiling or albatross in white and 
colors are the best possible materials to use in 
making the pretty house gown which ha- super- 
seded the dressy silk waist. Neither of these 
is expensive; very nice pieces are to be picked 
up in the shops as low as forty cents a yard. 
House gowns are made simply, trimmed with 
dyed laces, velvet ribbon and fagotting. Ac- 
cordion-plaited gowns are still fashionable, and 
soft materials are attractive when so made. 
Lace collars and cuffs are appropriate. 

e*, The newest model for fall and winter shirt 
waists, or shirts, to use the English name, as 
most of the shops now do, is a severe, rather 
scimpy garment; with no fullness in the neck or 
the shoulders, and hardly a vestige of the pouch 
effect at the belt. It fits closely and has one or 
two stitched pockets in the front. The sleeves 
are small and are gathered into narrow cuffs. 

e*» Among other charming hats at a recent 
opening was seen a silk beaver picture shape 
made by pinching into form a flat pastel green 
plaque over a high bandeau of pale blue panne 
velvet. There was a quilling of pale blue panne 
on the under side of the brim, and a bunch of 
velvet roses shaded from gray to pale blue 
trimmed one side of the hat. On the other was 
placed a large paradise plume in shaded tones of 
green. 

e*, Another bonnet was made of open bands of 
gold galloon, the spaces permitting the hair of 
the wearer to be seen. A bunch of electric-blue 
ostrich tips was perched high on the bonnet, and 
the strings were of narrow velvet ribbon, electric 
blue like the feathers. 

a®, Pale blue is considered a becoming color to 
wear with gray hair. A black velvet bonnet ina 
sort of a toque shape has a decoration of pale 
blue orchids on one side and a twist of blue vel- 
vet where the lace strings are attached. 

e*, Silk beaver hats are extremely fashionable. 
Some have a long, thick nap, but the newest 
have a surface exactly like that of men’s silk 
hats. A few have the pile brushed the wrong 
way. The pastel shades, fawn color and beige, 
are seen in these hats, and they are trimmed in 
velvet folds and ostrich feathers. 

e°e Liberty satin is to be much used for ball 
gowns, according to Harper’s Bazar. These 
gowns are made so that the joining of the skirt 
and waist does not show. The waists are rather 
shorter in the back, and in front are more often 
round than pointed. Some handsome gowns,how- 
ever, are made with old-fashioned tight-fitting, 
pointed bodice with the fullness across the bust 
in draping of the material or in folds of lace. 

e®s Ribbons manipulated in a hundred ingenious 
ways and combined in a-rich gamut of tones, 
trim many of the handsomest hats and toques. 
A dark blue felt turban hat is trimmed with two 
large rosettes of ribbon set on the back of the 
crown. These are made of satin ribbon rolled to 
points and made to resemble double dahlias, the 
petals being shaded from light to the deepest 

















of one is a matter of importance, especially 


addition of two small puffs of dark blue velvet. 

e*e The English, who are not particularly good 
dressers, have some excellent ideas for traveling 
gowns. An English tailor has invented a rever- 
sible skirt for women who travel much and like 
to carry as little baggage as possible. The skirt 
is made of material plain on one side and checked 
on the other. It can be worn with either surface 
uppermost, and thus answers the valuable pur- 
pose of two skirts. Another English skirt for 
mountain wear has buttons and an arrangement 
for turning up the hem for climbing. 

e* A pretty accessory to a simple gown isa 
stole collar with two ends made of bands of col- 
ored embroidery. The collaris round and flat 
and lies close tothe stock. It does not meet by 
about three inches. Worn over a lace cape or 
deep collar the effect is very good. 

a*e The latest belt, called rather unimagina- 
tively, the Gibson girdle, is wide in the back and 
tapers slightly to the front, where it is fastened 
with two straps and silver or gun-metal harness 
buckles. The girdle comes in black and colored 
leathers, and has scalloped bands of self-colored 
or contrasting shades of leather stitched on 
either side, leaving a space between about an 
inch in width. 

e*, An ever useful separate waist is one made of 
alternate strips of ribbon and lace. A pretty 
fashion is that of wearing with one of these 
waists, in white ribbon and lace,a pale-colored 
silk corset cover, trimmed with lace and ribbon 
rosettes. 

a", After the first of the year the wholesale 
feather merchants will not be allowed to sell 
aigrettes. Milliners may sell those already fin 
stock, but will not be able to procure more, in 
this country at least. 

ee The wide draped girdles which are such a 
marked feature of this season’s gowns, are 
greatly improved by having a little pad of sachet 
tacked underneath just above the waist, to give 
the straight-front effect to the gown. 

eA new silk material is called iron crepe, 
and resembles crepe de chine. Itis said to wear 
well, and to wash perfectly. Such a fabric 
ought to become very popular. If it retains its 
beauty after washing it would be an ideal ma- 
terial for infants’ coats and bonnets. 

a“e The pretty fashion of cutting children’s 
dresses low in the neck with a white lawn guimpe 
is a favorite one this fall. The gowns have half 
sleeves which show the white lawn sleeves of the 
guimpe. There is «a double advantage in this 
fashion. Not only is it extremely becoming, but 
it enables a child to make a neater appearance, 
since the sleeves of the gown are protected from 
the dust and soil of school desks. The guimpes 
are so inexpensive that they may be changed 
once a day or oftener, if necessary. Scotch plaids 
are used for girls’ school dresses in preference 
to almost any other material. The variety of 
color allows of a wide choice. Plaid gowns 
should be trimmed with velvet bands or with 
plain cloth, to relieve the monotony of the re- 
peated pattern, and when the plaid is not espe- 
cially becoming near the face there should be a 
yoke of the plain cloth, untess the gown is worn 
with a guimpe as described. 

e*, Small girls wear cloth skirts made very full 
and short, with straps over the shoulders like 
suspenders. The waists may be white or colored 
silk or cotton. Sailor suits are also good style 
for little girls from six to ten, and eve n older. 
They are pretty for school, and serviceable, if 
the shield be washable or colored. White flan- 
nei shields, although pretty, soil so easily that 
the little wearer presents an untidy appearance 
long before the suit itself is soiled.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 








The World Beeutiful. 
Lillan Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


** And for success I ask no more than this: 
To bear unflinching witness to the truth.” 


“Enough for me to watch the Master-Hand.” 


** This world is not conclusion: 
A sequel lies beyond, 
Invisible as music 
But positive as sound.” 





In the passing of Henry Demarest Lloyd 
to the life more abundant, there has van- 
ished from this plane of experience a re- 
markable presence and influence; whose 
power, from the larger and more significant 
life on which he has entered, will be felt in 
still greater, even if not specifically recog- 
nized, ways. The present life is richer in 
men and women of noble and beautiful per- 
sonalities than is unfailingly realized :-— 
True, 
“ There are nettles everywhere, 
But smooth, green grasses are more common 
still. 
The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud.’’ 
There is an increasing degree of the life 
that is lived by the law of love,—life ex- 
emplified in the rush of commercial activi- 
ties; of business pursuits, of all that makes 
up the great world of practical affairs. 
There is a widely and rapidly growing rec- 
ognition that the Christ-life is not a mere 
exclusive ideal for the cloister and the 
clergy; that it is not the ideal to be at- 
tained exclusively for Sabbath holiness, but 
is the working-day ideal and law as well; 
that flawless integrity and honor find their 
fuller and finer influence in personal 
sympathy and in love that springs to meet 
every human need. The place for religious 
experience is not merely in cloistered soli- 
tudes, or even at the sacred altar of the 
Holy Commanion. Its true quality is tried 
and tested in the burden and heat of the 
day; in the stress and storm of life; in 
that unfailing sympathy and tenderness 
with which the heart goes out in aid to all 
who are in illness, or sorrow, or distress, or 
privation. 
Itis a very beautiful and distinctive thing 
to see such an ideal exemplified by a man 
engaged in the ordinary activities of life, as 
was Henry D. Lloyd; to see the man of 
wealth, learning, social exaltation,—of all 
the more obvious resources of power, hold- 
ing these forces as tributary to his spiritual 
ideals. Power is good if it be applied to 
noble ends. Given, the man who “loves 
his fellowmen,”’ and if he has the vantage 
ground of wealth, culture, and that leisure 





golden yellow. These trim the hat, with the 


can, obviously, carry out his generous pur- 
poses in practical realizations. Still, re- 
cording this truth, one is confronted with 
what is perhaps, an even larger truth—that 
any noble ideal transcends all material 
limitations and cuts its own chan- 
nel and enforces its own right of 
way. ‘*When a god wishes to ride,” said 
Emerson, every chip and stone will bud 
and shoot out winged feet to carry him.” 
Let one in Boston strull down the spa- 
cious vista of Commonwealth avenue where 
the leaves are rustling before the wind, 
and autumn is painting the foliage that 
hangs over the statue of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison,—tkat figure, representing the noble 
Garrison in a reflective mood,—and read on 
the pedestal the line from one of his great 
addresses: “I am in earnest—I will not 
equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not re- 
treat a single inch—and I will be heard!” 
and one realizes what an ideal unaided by 
material resources may achieve. 

It isa farcry from the days when an un- 
known youth from Newburyport came to 
Boston to give himself, with all his powers 
and all his possibilities, to what must have 
seemed the most utterly hopeless reform in 
the world—the emancipation of the colored 
people. Alone, without means or influence 
or resources, the noble Garrison started 
forth on his sublime work. If ever subse- 
quent events absolutely demonstrated that 
**one with God is a majority,”’ our national 
history has, since the days that Garrison 
initiated and Lincoln fulfilled the lofty ideal 
that revealed itself to the soul of William 
Lloyd Garrison. All this panorama of 
human destiny, with its sublime appeal, 
passes in review before the mind when 
strolling up Commonwealth avenue past 
the statue of Garrison. 

In both the panorama of the power of the 
ideal unsupported by visible resources and 
the ideal which uses these as factors in its 
work, is revealed the supremacy of spiritual 
power, that with or without visible ways 
and means moves forward to high achieve- 
ment. 

“* And for success I ask no more than this: 

To bear unflinching witness to the truth.”’ 


These sublime words epitomize the mes- 
sage of Henry Demarest Lloyd. His im- 
passioned power for truth, for justice, has 
left a profound influence upon contempo- 
rary life. As a writer and a speaker on 
economic problems and humanitarian leg- 
islation, he was unrivalled in his  lumi- 
nous presentation of thought, his logical 
deductions, his comprehensive vision of 
better social conditions. He worked 
with the three-fold forces of a _ jour- 
nalist, a writer of books, and a plat- 
form spcaker. A capitalist, he espoused 
the side of labor. He drew a fine line be- 
tween the reformer and the fanatic. He 
did not underestimate the value of re- 
sources, but he held them as tributary to 
the noblest expression of life. The vast 
and complicated questions involved in the 
relations of wealth and intelligence, to 
ignorance and toil; the true welfare of the 
masses of toiling laborers, engaged his 
brilliant intellect and inspired his heart. 
He was not striving to invent or to initiate 
any original Utopia. Hetook life as he 
found it, and devoted all his fine and beau- 
tiful powers to making it better. 

In this work Mr. Lloyd was ably sup- 
ported by his wife, whose own nobleness of 
nature corresponded with his own. Only 
upon the pages inscribed by the Recording 
Angel can be read the countless deeds of 
human love and sympathy done by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd. They made their various 
homes what every home should be—a centre 
from which to radiate helpful stimulus and 
comprehending thought. Whether a home be 
a palace,or two rooms, it can—and it should— 
fulfill this ideal and make itself a place for 
the initiation and the fulfillment of the no- 
bler ideals of humanity. With Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd all the mere artificial social distinc- 
tions were ignored. They had their own 
touch-stone of caste, and it was of the 
order that we may anticipate as prevailiug 
in the kingdom of heaven. It was not based 
upon rank, or wealth, or brilliancy, or any 
external gifts. They aided all within their 
power who were worthy of aid, and they 
aided all within their power who were un- 
worthy to grow less so, and to advance into 
integrity, knowledge, and moral beauty. 

“ This world is not conclusion, 
A sequel lies beyond.” 

The larger life that is entered through 
that change we call death must offer still 
more extended opportunities for such 
work as that of Mr. Lloyd. Those who 
knew that genial, brilliant presence here, 
magnetic with sympathy,charming in uplift- 
ing influence and inspiration, can but feel 
that the world of the Unseen has grown 
dearer and more real in that he has entered 
upon this life more abundant. Of no one 
could it be more truly said than of Henry 
Demarest Lloyd that he has left 

—"“ the world the better for his being, 

And gladder for his human speech.” 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


— 
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The Connecticut gentleman who has had 
his tombstone prepared in advance apd 
adorned with the statement, ‘“‘Going, but 
can’t tell where,” is evidently a believer in 
the old saying that dead men tell no tales. 











Oil Cure for Cancer. 


No need of the knife or burning plaster, no need of 
tion Oil Cure for 


cancers is soothing and balmy, safe and sure. Write 





which is the release from routine work, he 





or free book to the home office, DR. D. M. BYE CO., 
dianapolis, Ind. 
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The Horse. 


Feeding Mere and Foal. 


‘‘ The mare should be fed well enough to 
enable her to supply the foal with abun- 
dant, rich, nutritious milk,” writes Dr. A. 
A. Alexander. “ Her food should be rich 
in nitrogenous ingredients, for these are 
most required for frame building. 

“She should be allowed to suckle her foal 
often if she is worked, and never when she 
is tired and sweaty. It does not pay to 
allow the foal to run with the mare at plow 
or on the way totown. Milk is taken often 
in this way, but not in suitable condition 
for the foal, and besides this the foal is get- 
ting too much fatiguing work in following 
its dam. 

“‘ Work the mare lightly, if at ull. Before 
it is too late, put in a strip of fodder corn 
alongside of the pasture. Let it be, say» 
ten rods wide, and plant the corn thickly 
with the seeder, having some of the spouts 
shut off. Plant several times, with a few 
days between each seeding. 

** Use this green-corn fodder for the mares 
to help out the pastures, and feed the mares 
in addition generously upon oats, bran and 
cuthay. Wet this food with molasses 
water, if you want lots of milk and can 
keep flies out of the stable. 

« Just as early a3 possible let foals learn 
to eata mixture of crushed oats, bran and 
dricd bloodmeal. These, along with flax- 
seed meal, are the foods for frame building, 
and if there is any tendency to weak bones, 
add bonemeal, which may be had in the 
market, and do muck to prevent such 
trouble as ‘ optoporosis,’ or big head. 

‘‘ No foal tiesh must be lost if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained in horse breeding. 
Foal flesh is to be put on by feeding the 
mares, and as soon as possible supplying 
the foals with a generous ration of nitrog- 
envus foods such as suggested.” 


a> 
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At Lexington, last Thursday, the hand- 
some little bay filly Sadie Mac conclusively 
proved that she is the best three year old of 
1903 by winning the classic Kentucky 
Faturity Stake in hollow style. This is the 
most coveted of all the big fixed events for 
harness horses, and Sadie Mac is the first 
New England bred youngster to win the 
race. Her victory also adds one more to 
the many notable triumphs scored by 
Forbes Farm. 











Gratitude which is not ordinarily counted 
among the characteristics of the mule, is 
much in evidence in a story that comes to 
us from Delaware. A young man who was 
coming to give these mules their eventide 
repast was attacked by a bull that had es- 
caped from his own part of the same stable. 
The mules came to the rescue and ki-sked 
the attacking bull into an undign fied re- 
treat. A cynic will probably argue, how- 
ever, that it was not so much gratitude for 
previous dinners that was behind their 
kicks, as selfish indignation at the bull for 
interfering with the dinner that was coming 
to them. : 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 


An unusual demand has been made upon 
the Department of Agriculture for its publi- 
cation, “ The Feeding of Farm Animals”’ 
{ Farmers’ Bulletin 22), and several reprints 
have been found necessary. Something like 
seventy-five thousand of these bulletins 
have been sent out to farmers in different 
parts of the country. Every farmer prob- 
ably has his own ideas regarding the feed- 
ing of stock, but if heis progressive he must 
be always open to suggestion and willing to 
profit by the experience of others, taking 
into consideration the questions of nutri- 
tion, digestibility, palatability and the cost 
of different feeds. 


The Department of Commerce and Labor 
has issued a pamphlet constituting the re- 
ports of consuls in the various provinces of 
Spain on the use of agricultural implements. 
It is well illustrated with photographs of 
the plows, harrows, clod breakers, thresh- 
ers, etc., used in Spain today. They come 
as considerable of a surprise, showing al- 
most as primitive a state of agriculture as is 
found in China—crude wooden plows, and 
grain threshed by the trampling of animals. 


Mr. J. A. Smith, the owner of the El Paso 
Herald, who appeared at the head of the El 
Paso delegation at the Irrigation Congress 
at Ogden, leading a picturesque hurrah 
fight for El Paso for the next year’s Irriga- 
tion Congress, wore a hat made of Mexican 
grass, forty-seven inches broad, with a peak 
twenty-six inches above the brim. Numer- 
ous requests were made upon him for the 
hat as a souvenir. ‘‘ This hat,’”’ he said, 
** will go into the El Paso public museum. 
It has been worth ten thousand dollars to 
El Paso in securing the irrigation conven- 
tion for 1904.’’ 

In addition to publishing a tip-top news- 
paper, Mr. Smith dabbles in agriculture a 






make of probably fifteen tons.? 
it is presumed that the alfalfa, 
given a rest for.a week or so. 

Mr. Smith was an original ‘anti-silverite, 
and was also,one of the very early Roose- 
velt shouter§. He happensd East just 
after Bryan made his first tour across into 
Mexico, passing. through El Paso, and an 
official of the Republican National commit- 
tee in Washington got hold of Mr. Smith, 
and secured from, him an interview, refut- 
ing some of .Mr. Bryan’s superficial state- 
ments regarding Mexican labor and wages, 
which was pubdlished broadcast, and as Mr. 
Smith says, got him into a peck of trouble 
among his silver friends. I was delighted 
to see him undiminished in vigor, as indi- 
cated by the fact that he could wear a hat 
weighing over eight pounds. 


It is an easy matter to construct a home- 
made grape press of considerable capacity 
for the manufacture of home-made grape 
juice. Select an empty room or a corner of 
the porch, nail a cleat on the wall about the 
height of a washtub, setting the latter in 
fropt of it. Place a standard in the tub 
upon which the grapes can be pressed. Two 
heavy Hat boards will act as pressers be- 
tween which the bag of grapes can be 
placed, and the boards should, of course, 
project somewhat above the rim of the tub. 
Now all that is necessary is to secure a 2x4 
lever, and insert one end under the cleat, 
bearing down upon the other end, or place a 
heavy weight thereon. Or, a ring or a box 
handle can be nailed into the floor and the 
end of the lever pulled down by a strap, 
thus securing a heavy pressure. 


The British reports indicate a systematic 
effort toward cotton growing in West 
Africa. The Yoruba country, under British 
control, is stated to be peopled by natives 
resembling the American negroes. They 
are described as natural farmers who have 
raised cotton toa limited extent for cent- 
uries, and woven it into cloth. The soil is 
rich and fertile,and the naiives are only 


awaiting the assurance that cotton growing 
will be profitable. The prohibitive feature 
of the African cotton has always been its 
coarse quality. The British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association proposes to see whether fine 
grades cannot be produced, thus tending to 
make Great Britain independent of Ameri- 
can cotton supplies. To whatever extent 
these efforts are successful, it will be many 
years before there will be any appreciable 
decrease in the British demand for Ameri- 
can cotton. 


Argentina has within a few years forged 
to the front as a great producer of beef and 
mutton. The practically wild cattle of the 
pampas, which corresponded probably to 
the old Texas steer, have been replaced by 
well-bred strains, and the Argentina mut- 
ton is also derived from good breeds. A 
recent official report states that while in 
1895 it was difficult to get forty thousand 
steers in all Argentina fit for the exacting 
foreign markets, last vear the number had 
increased to 250,000. Argentina exports of 
beef and mutton, it is stated, will continue 
to go up by leaps and bounds, and it is not 
unreasonable to believe that by the end of 
the present decade Argentina will be able 
to export not less than ten million hundred- 
weight of beef and five million hundred- 
weight of mutton. It is stated that the 
plowing down of the pampus grass and the 
seeding of vast areas to alfalfa have re- 
sulted in a vast increase in Argentina’s 
meat-producing capacity. 


The amateur poultry raiser must not fig- 
ure on raising one hundred chickens out of 
every one hundred eggs placed under the 
hen or the incubator. Successful poultry- 
men say that if forty per cent. of the eggs 
set develop into useful chickens, the record 
is a good one. 


That close confinement of the pig from 
birth to time of marketing tends. to injure 
the quality of pork is shown by some ex- 
periments noted by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Hogs thrive on acid, however, 
and the feeding of dairy products, which 
contain acids, tends to compensate to a 
great degree for lack of exercise in the ani- 
mals. A compendium of experiments, pub- 
lished by the department, shows consider- 
able judgment necessary in feeding if firm, 
sweet bacon is to result. The conclusion 
is reached “that with pigs having sufficient 
exercise and a mixed diet, or if the feed con- 
sists of dairy by-products until they are one 
hundred pounds heavy, they can .be fin- 
ished off with corn without injuring the 
quality of bacon, whereas if corn is fed 
earlier it produces soft, undesirable meat. 
A feed, consisting of barley alone or in 
combination with oats and middlings, pro- 
duced very fine bacon. Peas did likewise. 
So far as experiments have shown root 
crops did not affect the firmness, of the 
bacon. 
Every farmer is now familiar with the 
fact that the clover family, including peas, 
beans, cow-peas, etc., obtains its nitrogen 
from the air. Nitrogen is the most impor- 
tant and expensive constituent of plant 
food. The way to secure nitrogen on the 
farm then is to plant and either plow under 
or feed to stock the nitrogen-producing 
plants. When it is known that nitrogen 
forms nearly four-fifths of the air, it is seen 
that an inexhaustible supply of fertility is 
hanging over every man’s acre. The ques- 
tion is simply how to capture it. 


The barn swallow should not be molested, 
heis a cheerful, harmless little fellow, and 
he eats multitudes of insects. 


It takes two kinds of grit to enablea 
farmer to raise fowls successfully 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 


Cream that will Keep. 


I will give our method of making a fancy 
cream, which will keep for weeks without 
souring, in a very few words, as the whole 
secret of our success lies in absolute purity 
and cleanliness in everything, froin begin- 
ning toend. It requires much more care to 
produce clean milk than any other food 
product, and were the consumers aware 
of the impurities in the larger part of the 
dairy products on the market, there would 
be a small sale forthe same. The consumer 
is much to blame for this condition of 
things. If the people would demand a 
better article and be willing to pay for the 
extra cost, there are many dairymen who 
would be willing to take the pains required 
to furnish clean milk and cream. 

Our first aim is to keep the stables and 
cows as clean as possible. The cows are 
brushed and the udders washed before milk- 
ing. No hay is fed at this time, as the dust 
in falling will carry into the milk the germs 
which are found floating in all cow stables. 
The bacteria thus introduced will give to 
the milk the same disagreeable flavor as the 
filth from the cow. To keep the dust and 
dirt from the milk, we use a pail covered 
with two thicknesses of cheesecloth, be- 
tween the folds of which is placed a layer 
of absorbent cotton. In this way the milk 
comes to the dairy house nearly free from 
all impurities. The greatest care is taken 
to have every utensil in the dairy thoroughly 
cleansed and scalded every time it is used. 
No half-way work wiil answer here. No 
sour germ can lurk in the can or strainer 
without affecting the cream. In fact, no odor 
or germ must be allowed in or around the 
dairy house. 

After separating, the cream is cooled 
quickly and kept in a tank of ice water until 
bottled for shipment. You will see from 
my description of our methods that it is 
simply keeping the milk absolutely clean, 
and cooling as soon as possible after milk- 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 


A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 


— | toes, six loads or ten tons of manure, and 





THE WILDER PEAR. 
See descriptive article. 





ing, that gives our cream its fine flavor and 
keeping qualities. Choice cream and butter 
cannot be made from filthy milk, and our 
dairy inspector will have filled an impor- 
tant part of his mission, and rendered to the 
public a most commendable service when 
he shall have awakened the dairy farmer to 
the importance of producing a pure, clean 
milk.—C. 8S. Pope, Manchester, Me. 





Angoras for Rough Land. 


The attention of owners of brush lands 
has been directed by the commissioner of 
agriculture to the use of the goat in reclaim- 
ing and enhancing the value of unpro- 
ductive brush or weed-infested lands. Goats 
live on weeds and brush, the products of 
nature, when labor and toil are required to 
furnish food for other animals. 
They destroy the weeds and shrubs that 
choke up and hinder the growth of the 
grasses, and convert the rough lands into 
fertile meadows and provide food for cattle 
and sheep. In a prairie country, when a 
blue-grass meadow is choked out by bushes, 
a herd of Angoras will soon convert it into 
fertile and productive pasturage. They are 
at home upon the sage brush of the arid 
plains as well as the hills of New England. 
An Iowa breeder writes that a berd of 
Angoras increased the value of his six hun- 
dred-acre farm $10 per acre. 
Mr. Co‘ton of Millbary, Mass., reports 
that the improvement of his land more than 
repays the cost of keep. Goats are more 
profitable than sheep. They are hardier 
and longer lived, and not subject to con- 
tagious sheep diseases. They are more 
courageous and will to some extent protect 
themselves from dogs and wolves. Their 
flesh is better and more palatable, having 
the taste of venison. Their milk is medic- 
inally valuable and richer than that of 
cows. 
Their skins and pelts bring more than 
those of sheep. Their fleece 1s nearly double 
the value of sheep and yields about the same 
weight. They are independent of climatic 
conditions. A drought that destroys the 
pasturage does not affect the weeds and 
shrubs upon which the, exist. They flour- 
ish where other animals will nearly starve. 
They are the Juhn the Baptists of the ani- 
mal creation preparing the way for their 
successors. They require little grain feed. 
in the Southwest they run at large, drop 
their kids in the woods, and come up to their 
shelter at night. In California they are 
herded at an annual cost of ten cents pei 
head. They need only protection from rain 
and snow. In Virginia they feed on acorns 
and straw. J. E. BURBANK. 
Middlesex County, Mass. 





Shorthorns at the Fair. 


With the Shorthorn going into the dairy 
test at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis, renewed attention has been 
attracted to that phase of the situa- 
tion. Evidently the competitive test 
will be a battle royal, if all go into the 
field with the energy that is being dis- 
played by some associations already. We 
have been credibly informed that the 
Jerseys have even now begun active 
measures by collecting the leading indi- 
viduals at Jerseyville, lll., where they 
are undergoing a course of acclimation 
that will put them into a condition to 
begin the great test with every possible 
handicap removed. This is a wise move 
on the part of the Jersey breeders, per- 
fectly legitimate and open to all. Suc- 
cess for the Shorthorns, or any other 
breed entering at this time, means work 
to the finish. When active preparations 
are made a year or more previous to the 
opening of the test it can only mean 
that there is a determination to win that 
will mean strict attention to every fac- 
tor concerned until the last position is 
awarded. The careful preparations indi- 
cate that the dairy test at St. Louis will 
attract more than usual interest. 


High-Grade Farming. 


It may profit you if I give my method of 
fertilizing. Forcorn I use six loads of ma- 
nure and five hundred pounds of chemicals; 
for oats and peas, five hundred pounds 
chemicals ; for clover, 350 ponnds; for pota- 





1200 pounds chemicals; for hungarian, ten 
tons of manure; for the hay, six or seven of 
manure for the first year and chemicals for 
the second year. We never use large 
amounts of yard manure to the acre, but 
distribute it in small amounts over large 
areas and apply it frequently. When you 
apply fifty tuns of yard manure to the acre, 
giving six hundred pounds of nitrogen that 
costs cighteen cents a pound in chemicals, 
you have over a hundred dollars worth of 
fertilizing materiai for leaching in the 
spring and fall rains. } 

You may tell me that is all pretty asa pict- 
ure, that perhaps my experience has not 
taught me, and that I theorize on these 
things as an office farmer, with gloves on, 
sporting a gold-headed cane; that it is one 
thing’to make a pretty newspaper article 
a fancy sketch of agricultural success, and 
another thing to gain it. I willonly say this 
much, that for eight years, on money which 


manures, of the agencies and knowledge of 

the twentieth century, is profitable on a 

New England farm. J. W. SANBORN. 
Gilmanton, N. H. 
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Southwestern New York Notes. 


An unusual amount of second-crop hay is 
being cut, and this will be a very great help 
towards the winter’s supply of fodder. The 
writer 1s now putting into crowded barns 
fully as nice hay as has been secured this 
season—just such hay as will make cows 
and young stock thrive. 

Corn has fared poorly throughout its 
whole growing period from wet and cold; 
consequently the crop isa very unsatisfac- 
tory one and the potatu crop is also just as 
unsatisfactory, because of blight and rot. 
Buekwheat, which is a crop grown very 
extensively in this section, wili be onlya 
medium one this year, 

The apple crop, too, is only a medium 
one. Ground has been in good condition 
for plowing nearly the whole season, 
which isa very unusual thing. Feed has 
been good all through the season, and 
hardly ever do fields and pastures present a 
more beautiful appearance than at the pres- 
ent time. F. H. Dow. 

Corning, N. Y. 
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Crops in Maine. 


According to Commissioner Gilman’s re- 
port the amount of hay crop, as compared 
with average, is ninety-eight per cent. 
Condition of grain, 103 per cent. Condition 
of fruit, eighty per cent. Amount of apple 
crop, as compared with last year, seventy- 
five per cent. Condition of corn crop: 
sweet, forty-two per cent; yellow, 
fifty-one per cent. Acreage of corn: sweet, 
eighty-six per cent; yellow, eighty- 
seven per cent. With few exceptions the 
bean ecrep will be very light, having made 
a slow growth and been badly damaged 
by rust, insects and hail. Condition of the 
potato crop, ninety-eight per cent. Pota- 
toes have been generally sprayed with 
bordeaux mixture in Aroostook County and 
quite extensively in several other counties, 
with very good results iu a large majority 
of cases. A considerable increase in the 
number of dairy cows is reported from a 
few counties. 


— 
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Provisions Fairly Steady. 


Prices of beef hold about as last quoted. 
The arrivals of fresh beef have been lighter 
for local consumption, but for export there 
has been an increase. The total was 175 
cars for Boston and 108 cars for export, a 
total of 283 cars; preceding week 198 cars 
for Boston and eighty cars for export, a 
total of 278 cars; same week a year ago, 135 
cars for Boston and thirty cars for export, 
a total of 165 cars. Muttons and lambs are 
well cleaned up and prices are steady ; veals 
are firm and unchanged. 

The tendency of pork provisions has been 
downward for the most part, and prices 
reached a point wherethe demand for ex- 
port became quite active. 


— 
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How to Remove Freckles. 


At a luncheon party in the hotel restau- 
rant, the other day, a party of women just 
back from the country were discussing the 
subject of complexions. Oneof them was 
badly freckled, and consequently in quite an 
uohappy frame of mind. 

** Now look at Mary,”’ she exclaimed in an 
aggrievedtone. ‘I don’t seea spot of any 
kind on her skin, and yet she used to freckle 
just as much as I do.”’ 

Mary met the sustained and curious 
glances of her friends with a smile and 
hastened to say: 

**T don’t mind letting you into the secret. 
It’s nothing but a faithful devotion to the 
soap and water cure.” 

** You mean face steaming ? ’’ asked one. 
Not at all. This isa newerremedy. 1 
wonder you haven’t heard of it, for all the 
complexion specialists are advising it. 

** Use water just as hot as your face will 
comfortably bear. Make a lather of the 
soap and scrub with the camel’s hair brush 
fully five minutes. Nothing less than five 
minutes will answer, and be sure to time 
yourself, or you will imagine the time is up 
when you have been scrubbing about one 
minute. 

** After the scrubbing rinse off the soap 
with very hot water, using plenty of it. Then 
begin riusing with cold water, and continue 
that until the skin feels quite cool. That 
is all. 

** To get the best effects the face must be 
scrubbed both night and morning for sev- 
eral weeks. Lately I have taken the scrub- 
ping only in the morning, but I kept it up 
faithfully twice a day for nearly three 
months. 

The trouble with some women is they 
expect almost instantaneous results and, 
becoming discouraged after a week or two, 
give up the treatment altogether. Judging 
from my own experience I am firmly cén- 
vinced that soap and water is the best com- 
plexion lotion on the market, the very best 
freckle eradicator extant. And I mean t 
stick to it.” 
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berry crop is very fair and is mostly 


The poultry business in these shore towns J. C. KEITH 


is booming. Some of the best chickens and|1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 
ducks are sent to Boston from this locality. Auction and Commission Dealer in 


Norwell, Mass. H. A. TURNER. | Horses, Mules and Ponies 


aud manufacturer of Carriages. Wagons, Harne<< 
and Horse Goods of every description a 


Auction Sales every Friday at (0 a. m. 
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New Beans will Arrive Soon. 

A fairly good crop of field —* is fr 
pected anda good many will be impo: . 
from England, Germany and France, where| Wα — specie ca = _ a 
rh sl nerdy nned Pry. gh Ty 
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England and sell at the lowest prices. Low dow, 
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it willdo freely after the middle of this 


— JAS. E, SILVERTHORN, 
Water Lifting. ROSSVILLE, IND. 


BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 
We have but to know your * to give you 
se 


—— SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
PUMPS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 





























Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 
mate 


SPAR CREEK 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Cunsist of choice Scotch and Scotch-topped cart) 
of the most approved breeding and type. Gay Mo: 
arch and St. Valentine blood combined. The |, 
product of the herd is for sale. 


GREEN BROS., Farmland, Ind 








We Mean Business. 


When we say that we guarantee our remedies we 
mean it. You can prove this by trying us. They have 
been in use over 40 years. If anything ails your Horse 
write us the particulars; we will give you —- 

Veterinary Advice Free; 
also directions what to do; ONLY asking you for the 
cost of Medicines. Write for book, ‘Everything for 
What Ails the Horse,” with Testimonials. 


HORSE REMEDIES CO., Fall River. Mass. 





SHETLAND PONIES. 


For sale from America’s most famous her, 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner « 
twelve consecutive championships, assisted }: 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trinket 


WALNUT HI L [| iitststedcattionue on application. 
CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, III. 
SHORT-HORNS. 
SCOTCH AND BATES. W. S. MARR, 


Two dark red, finely bred bulls, one year old for sale 
Uppermill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, 


Also some Bates-bred sons of Count Waterloo 151016 
SCOTLAND. 


Write for description and price. 
MARTIN FLYNN & SONS, Des Moines, la. 
Short-horn Cattle. 
NE of the oldest established herds in Scotland 


The Bessie, Missie, Princess Royal. Clara 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped an Lady, Alexandrina, Maude, Goldie and 


Butterfly tribes; bred on the farm for - 
SHORT-HORNS. ; — 


ations. Alike in blood, alike in type. 
Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale. Annual sale of bull calves in October. 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re- 
utation, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Resi- 


Aiddrees as above," nPondene suewered Prompty-| AW’ INTERESTING SIGHT 
SHETLAND PONIES. AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


Spotted and solid colors. Children’s ponies and 
fancy drivers. Farm 1¢ miles from Williams’ Bay on 
Lake Geneva. 

F. D. COWLES P. O. East Delavan, Wis. 




















| Send word to us and we will pre- 

scribe for you. Our long experience 

ANY CAT enables us to assist in the proper 
treatment of this little animal. 
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ILLS? freee nee hoe tind os 
Scotch sires of the period, and a few 
HIGH-CLASS BULLS 
Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
of grectest individual merit and 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE, 

Represemeetive in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada | pow oF TEN THIS POANT ARISES. 
It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc. 
Evergreen Park Short-horus. encores .as.on¢ of the most, vatuanle 
ERNEST FUNK & SON, Prop’rs. Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
disease, so liable to 1ollow while eruptions and 
rms are rmitted to remain on the skin. 

2 YEARLING CRUICKSHANK VICTORIA RED 

HERD BULLS FOR SALE. thorugh ahamgos. ie wit fauna” wat y 
1 ne wasnhin: 

(ieee Voter aa asain families, Gane: and dle rests, will be @ preventive of sore- 

extra spring of rib and thick meaty backs is the sort C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

we breed. 115 Fulton St.. New York. 

THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
buy at Our Prices. 
n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 
Importers . H 
T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, cS. Northfield, Minn 
The home of the King and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. Sires 
3d and PERFECTION 3d. 

This herd comprises such cows as BE[TY 2d, champion cow 1901; CARNATION, the 
English Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of special prize for cow and her produce at 
National Hereford Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COLUMBIA 24, 
at all times. Visitors welcome. 

J.C. ADAMS, Moweagqua, III. 
KEISER BROS., KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS, 
KEOTA, IA., RED KEY, IND., 
Perch Shi d 
ercherons, Shires and French 
a 
Coach Stallions. 
conservative figures as at the present time. 

‘ ; 
females, of Hates, Fiat Creek Young Mary Resear nad One ee a baring about 100 head, nearly alt 
MEAN BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. 

ABRAHAM MANN, 


World of pleasure ben J gi.e, but 
e! 
of good quality, in calf to one of the great 
for sale at prices you can stand. 
eeding for sale as usual. 
CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
Greenfield, Adair Co., Ia. 
losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Mord wampics Sheed cf Someh beettine cows of the neck and the back where the collar 
en Champion heads the herd. Low thick cattle wit: | Ress and eruptions. Price $2. 
WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. W. R’ys. 
in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DONALD 
highest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY HELP, champion yearling at the 
and numerous others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and females for sale 
FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 
IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 
Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
AT PRIVATE TREATY. - 
in good breedin condition. Have three herd sires of Scotch breeding and a number of other young bulls. I 
06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 


ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 











dru; or by ex- 
‘with fal directions for 
= descriptive circulars, 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








I have earned or borrowed, with limited 
capital, I have been able to carry the farm 
from 112 tons to six hundred tons by using 
the factors named: capital, labor, tools, 
chemicals, extensive tillage and other mod- 
ern factors. and placed the balance sheet on 
the right side. Chemicals are used at the 
rate of fifty or more tons a year, and would, 
if not successful, overload the enterprise. 
So I belieye I can say with authority to 
that extensive intensive farming, the use of 


Farming Along the South Shore. 


Corn at this date, Oct. 6, is very green. It 
is doubtful if we get much ripe corn this 
year. Potatoes have done better, but there 
are a great many affected by the rot. 
Apples are not plenty. Some orchards have 
a good crop ‘and others hardly any. The 


fall in June, and there is a fair second crop. 
Turnips and cabbagee are looking well 





capita], of hired labor, of tools, of chemical 





and give promise of agood crop. The cran- 


hay crop was good owing to the heavy rain-/} An these females except three were sired by our or 


WE 
BRED 





All the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 

We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first. prize herd. 








ARCH. Write us for w you want, 





esent stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remaining 
three one was a granddaughter of his, one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter of GAY MON- 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 
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